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THE WEEK. 


Tue diplomatic tension between the Porte and the 
Bulgarian Government has been relieved during the 
last few days, for the Sultan has been obliging enough 
to modify the Note of remonstrance which the Bulgarian 
Government had refused to accept on the ground that 
its language was discourteous. On the other hand, 
the excesses in Macedonia grow worse, and the situa- 
tion locally is still more acute. The Z/mes published 
a dreadful account of the outbreak at Monastir sent 
by its correspondent last Thursday. The responsibility 
for this outbreak the correspondent attributes to 
the Mussulmans, who had made great preparations 
in expectation of a Bulgarian riot on St. George’s 
Day, but he also states that the Jews took an active 
part in the disorder, being ‘‘ anxious to show their 
sympathy with the stronger side.” The slaughter and 
‘* systematic persecution” of the Christians, and the 
encounters between Turkish troops and Bulgarian 
bands, are, of course, just what the Macedonian Com- 
mittee wants, and the revolutionary parties are largess- 
ing their own lives freely in order to provoke violence 
on such a scale as to impress Europe. The Sultan is, 
equally of course, ready with his usual glib assurances, 
but it is rather late in the day to be duped by them. The 
cardinal fact of the situation is the collapse of the promised 
reforms. The special correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian has sent to that paper a very interesting and 
luminous account of the officials and the system on which 
reform depends. The Inspector-General, Hilmi Pasha, 
charged with the execution of the reforms, is described 
as a well-meaning official, but there is no reality or 
finality in the improvements. All that is effected is 
undone or liable to be undone by the Sultan’s favour- 
ites ; there are sham arrests of brigands, sham punish- 
ments of outrages on the Christians ; and instead ofan 
independent viceroy, a puppet official. The only thing 
in which there is any heart is the work of outrage 
and retaliation, and that work cannot go on in- 
definitely. ee 

THE inaccuracy which is so conspicuous a feature 
in Official statements about foreign affairs is particularly 
noticeable in Lord Cranborne’s assurances. Yet there 
seems reason to believe his version of Russian action 
in Manchuria to be more accurate than most of his 
declarations. He said on Monday that the British 
Consul at Newchwang reports that the Russians have 
not reoccupied that port, and also that Russia has 
given to our Government and to America a further 
assurance that it will fulfil its promise to evacuate 
Manchuria, ‘‘although that evacuation has been 
temporarily delayed.” This statement may allay cer- 
tain rumours and certain premature calculations made 
by persons who had forgotten that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance only applies in the event of an attack 
on the integrity of China by a coalition. What 
makes Lord Cranborne’s statement credible is that 
all Russia’s interests happen to be involved in the 
maintenance of her agreement. She holds the railways, 
and therefore to govern Manchuria would be merely 
an embarrassment. She has declared that she has no 
intention of adopting any measure tending to exclude 


foreign Consuls, or obstruct foreign commerce or the 
use of the ports, a hospitality which is not very 
costly to the Power that holds the railways and can 
control internal distribution. That Russia will observe 
her promises now is therefore extremely probable, for 
it is the easiest way of protecting rights that have been 
won fraudulently and effectively. In these circum- 
stances nothing is gained, either in influence or trade 
or dignity, by pulling wry faces and accusing Russia of 
an act of bad faith, which would also be bad policy. 
There is plenty of room in the past of this question for 
what Mrs. Malaprop called “ violent memories,” but let us 
start for the future from an appreciation of the facts as 
they are. 





In Wednesday’s newspapers appeared a cablegram 
from Galkayu which began as follows: ‘* The Mullah is 
still about Wardaer. He is now more powerful and 
dangerous than he has ever been.” The object of the 
remainder of the telegram was to indicate that non- 
explosive bullets are useless against Somalis. Yet 
2,000 are said to have been mowed down in one engage- 
ment. We have read all that has been said officially 
to explain the origin and aims of our expeditions into 
these hot and arid wastes. They amount to nothing. 
We went there without rhyme or reason. The whole 
business has proved a ghastly failure. There has been 
great effusion of blood. At least a million of money 
which might have been spent in relieving the poor at 
home has been spent in killing and in being killed. 
And the ‘‘ Mullah ” is ‘‘ madder,’’ we fear, and, as we 
are informed, ‘‘more powerful and dangerous ” than 
ever. Dangerous to whom? To those who march 
about his country, burning, destroying, and slaying 
because some years ago somebody killed an English- 
man in Somaliland. What if a few thousand Londoners 
were to be shot down every time there was a murder 
in the East End ? 


A LETTER printed in the Dazly News of Tuesday, 
over the signature ‘‘ An Old Cape Liberal,” throws an 
interesting light on the administration of the Transvaal. 
The writer quotes from a letter received from a corre- 
spondent in South Africa, dated April 12: 


“The minister of Rustenburg (the Rev. van Belkum) has 
been cast into prison on the mere complaint of a policeman 
by the magistrate for something spoken or done, though 
what it is has not been made public. After four or five days 
spent in gaol the Attorney-General wired from Pretoria that 
the prisoner was to be released, since there was no case 
against him. Meanwhile the man had to undergo this 
inconvenience, injustice, and insult, without being able to 
have recourse to law. Other people, again, have simply 
been put across the border without rhyme or reason.” 


We should like to know more about the expulsions 
from the colonies. According to the Johannesburg Star, 
there have been many hundreds of cases. In the weekly 
edition of that paper, published on April 18, there occur 
the following remarks : 

“The report which we published last night from Captain 
Hami!ton Fowle, the Chief Secretary for Permits, shows 
that from November 19, 1902, when the Peace Preservation 
Ordinance was promulgated, to March 31, permits had been 
issued to 18,023 white persons to enter the Transvaal, 
exclusive of the ex-burghers who were prisoners of war 
or came under the terms of surrender. Large as are these 
figures, they do not represent the full extent of the influx. 
At the outset, the Permit Department, owing to defects in 
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the Ordinance, was unable to exercise an effective check 
over the immigrants, and the numbers since expelled prove 
that many hundreds, if not several thousands, tock 
advantage then of the leniency of the authorities.” 


MEANWHILE the Capetown correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian sends to that paper an account of 
the treatment of a member of the Cape Parliament. 
This gentleman, of the name of Kuhn, wished to 
accompany his invalid sister into the Orange Colony, and 
though no charge had been brought against him in the 
most frenzied times of suspicion and prejudice, he was 
refused permission to enter. It is significant that when 
he asked for an explanation of this treatment he was 
told his application had been submitted ‘‘ to the autho- 
rities in the Transvaal and refused by their direction.” 
Everyone knows Lord Milner’s vindictive feelings to- 
wards the South African Party, but this petty use of 
power will take rank with his dignified amusement of 
shooting at dummies of Cape politicians at a garden 
party. eee 

Tue visit of the King and Queen to Edinburgh has 
been the occasion of a great outburst of loyalty from the 
Scottish people. The journey of their Majesties 
through the streets of Edinburgh towards the Palace 
at Holyrood was splendid as an Imperial pageant ; and 
the Levée and Court held during the afternoon were 
ceremonies of surprising brilliance. A_ picturesque 
piece of Court-ritual was performed during the 
morning by the King’s Bodyguard, formed from 
the members of the Royal Company of Archers. 
The Archers, in accordance with the terms of their 
Charter, are bound to offer to their Sovereign, when 
in Scotland, a Reddendo, or quittance, in the form of 
three arrows, silver headed, whose shafts are of six 
different kinds of wood. After the offering of the 
Reddendo their Majesties received loyal addresses 
from the Church of Scotland, from the Lord Provost, 
and from the University of Scotland. 





Tue meetings of the National Liberal Federation, 
which are being held this year at Scarborough, opened 
on Thursday under circumstances of unusual enthusiasm. 
The report of the committee and the speech of the 
President were full of the special importance of a grand 
effort to restore Liberalism to its old position at the 
next election. Perhaps the most notable event of the 
meeting is the adoption of the plan of a_ public 
election fund. The fund has started with sub- 
scriptions that reach the total of £21,000. The 
great merit of the scheme is its publicity. There 
is something very objectionable in a secret service fund 
for election purposes. Sir John Brunner, in supporting 
the proposal, laid great stress on the importance of 
opening the door of Parliament to men of ordinary 
means. The whole spirit of democratic government is 
largely evaded by the present system, which restricts 
within very narrow limits the field of selection. 


Mr. Honce has made a very geod fight at Preston 
during the few days allowed to him by the alarm of the 
party in power, and he has reduced the Tory majority 
from 4,110 to 2,149. Mr. Hodge stood as a Labour 
candidate pure and simple, but he received the support 
of the Liberal Party. The difficulty at Stoke-on-Trent 
has been adjusted, as Mr. Billson has withdrawn 
rather than risk the loss of the seat, and his 
public-spirited action has resulted in a general sup- 
port of Mr. Ward by the Liberals and the Labour 
Party. Mr. Ward, whose strong denunciations of 
the war at the Trades Union Congress show that he 
is not merely a trade delegate with no convictions, is 
an excellent candidate. Mr. Billson will, we hope, 
secure a safe seat elsewhere. The Birkenhead Liberals 
are to be congratulated on their choice of Mr. Vivian, 
the Secretary of the Labour Association for Promoting 


Co-operative Production. Mr. Vivian is an excellent 
speaker, and a man of sound convictions, and the pro- 
spect of his election to the House of Commons is most 
welcome. 


THE attempt to persuade young women to emigrate 
to South Africa is thoroughly typical of Imperialism. 
Imperialism begins by arguing that we must have a 
particular country to provide for our surplus energy. 
The country acquired Imperialism argues that British 
people must emigrate in order to hold the country. 
In whose interests are Lord Onslow and the fashion- 
able ladies promoting the emigration of women to 
South Africa ? No one who knows or who can imagine 
the state of the Transvaal can suppose that there is a 
demand for women’s work, and if anyone thinks that 
the women emigrants themselves are to benefit they 
had better turn to the account given in the Morning 
Leader of the two young English girls who were 
marched through the streets to the police station 
for leaving their employer who, they alleged, 
had ill-treated them. Lord Hardwicke finds an ingeni- 
ous argument for this movement in the belief that it 
will relieve the competition between men and women in 
this country. It seems to us that the promoters of 
this movement have not realised the full responsibility 
of what they are doing. If they really wished to do 
something to promote women’s employment they would 
do much better to help such institutions as the Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, which, as its 
annual report shows, is working in a quiet and scientific 
way to solve some of the difficulties connected with 
women’s work, The objects of the institution were 
admirably stated by the chairman, Mrs. James Bryce, 
at the annual meeting on Thursday. 





Mr. SHACKLETON introduced a bill on Friday in 
last week to restore one of the two understandings re- 
garding trade unions which have been disestablished 
by recent judgments. Until the Taff Vale decision it 
was certainly supposed that trade unions were not 
liable to be sued in their corporate capacity for the 
acts of their agents or members; until the deci- 
sion was given in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins it 
was supposed that the Act of 1895 made peaceful 
picketing legal. Mr. Shackleton’s bill was only 
concerned with the second of these points. It is plain that 
as things stand at present the trades unions, stripped of 
the right of peaceful persuasion, are absolutely crippled 
for the purposes of industrial warfare, and Mr. Shackle- 
ton’s very modest measure was supported by the full 
strength of the Opposition as well as by seventeen 
Unionists. The members of the Government could 
not agree in their view of the existing situation, for 
Mr. Balfour admitted that the state of the law 
was ambiguous, whilst Mr. Akers-Douglas declared 
that the “law was perfectly well known.” Mr. 
Shackleton was supported by Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Robert Reid, and Mr. Haldane; the Government 
resisted the second reading but promised a Royal 
Commission. Mr. Balfour’s argument that legislation 
was inopportune before an inquiry was really quite 
beside the point, for what harm could be done in 
restoring the trade unions in the interval to the position 
they occupied for so many years? Still, the effect of 
Woolwich was obvious in this limited concession, for 
last year the Government resisted a request for an 
inquiry. The motion for the second reading was 
rejected only by twenty votes. On Wednesday Mr. 
William Jones carried without a division his motion 
calling for the amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. Mr. Jones and Mr. Fenwick described the 
anomalies and injustices to which the qualifications of 
the present Act gave rise, and Mr. Akers-Douglas 
promised to introduce a bill to extend the Act to other 
industrial employments. 
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Tue Government have apparently succeeded in 
making the administration of their policy intolerable to 
the servants of the public. What Sir George Kekewich 
thinks of his late masters is well known. Sir William 
Abney found himself obliged to resign; so did the 
oflicial next in seniority to Sir George Kekewich. On 
Wednesday it was made known that the Govern- 
ment’s methods had cost the nation the services of Mr. 
Michael Sadler, the Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports on Education. Mr. Sadler’s resignation means 
a very great loss to the country. Mr. Acland did a 
great public service when he created Mr. Sadler’s office 
and appointed Mr. Sadler to its direction. For eight 
years the country has been steadily educated in the 
comparative history and methods of education, a 
branch of research which is indispensable to reform, 
and the rare gifts and energy Mr. Sadler brought to his 
task make his resignation at this moment a most 
serious public misfortune. 


CONSIDERING that the present Conservative Govern- 
ment has during the last four years added 150 millions 
to the National Debt, and that the process is still going 
on, we get very little comfort from Mr. Ritchie’s pro- 
posals for establishing a fine large sinking fund four 
years hence. When that day comes we trust that Mr. 
Ritchie will have been at least four years out of office, 
and that, with a wiser policy, not only will Consols be 
higher, but debt, taxes, and wasteful expenditure will all 
be lower. Mr. Ritchie’s calculation about extinguishing 
the National Debt in fifty years was, it seems, a mere 
essay in actuarial arithmetic. ‘‘ Of course,” said he on 
Wednesday, ‘‘ it is ridiculous to suppose that the tax- 
payers of this country will go on paying sucha large sum 
for the purpose of extinguishing the debt for the benefit 
of future generations.” A thoroughly contemptible 
speech this from a man who is responsible for enabling 
the nation to recover its credit after a costly war. And 
will it be believed that the Chancellor has no scheme 
for redeeming the floating debt, which now bears a high 
rate of interest, and ought to be redeemed with the 
utmost rapidity ? The factis, owing to the unexampled 
prodigality of the spending departments, Mr. Ritchie 
has not a penny to spare. 





— 


WE cannot believe that the Chancellor ot the 
Exchequer was right in saying that it is impossible to 
apply the ad valorem principle to tobacco without loss 
to the revenue. We quite see the objection to an ad 
valorem scale, but there can be no possible reason 
why the twopenny cigar of the working man 
should pay the same sum to the revenue just be- 
cause it weighs as much as Lord Rothschild’s 
five-shilling ‘‘smoke.” Tobacco, as the French say, 
is ‘‘an essentially fiscal commodity,” and a great 
revenue can be raised either by the English or by the 
Austrian system. It will be interesting to see the 
results of the Irish experiments in tobacco growing. 
It is obviously absurd to prohibit tobacco culture. It 
would be equally absurd to make the excise duty less 
than the customs, for by so doing labour would be 
diverted from a more to a less remunerative pursuit to 
the detriment of the taxpayers of the whole realm as 
well as to the prosperity of Ireland. 





Tue banquet of the Iron and Steel Institute, on 
Friday last, was adorned by unusually brilliant 
oratory, the Prime Minister, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Morley being all present, and in their 
best form. Mr. Carnegie, who is this year’s president 
of the Institute, was claimed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as his leading constituent, and if all his views 
are as Liberal as some of his presidential remarks the 
constituent and the member ought to get along very 
well. Mr. Carnegie’s important pronouncement in 


favour of the principle of co-operative production should 
carry enormous weight in the business world. One 
secret of American success in business is the rapidity 
with which good service is rewarded; the secret of 
American failure is a tariff which stimulates monopoly 
and handicaps the manufacturer who wants his raw 
materials cheap. Now, Mr. Carnegie, though he has 
not yet grasped the Free-trade position, is so far 
ahead of our own manufacturers that he has con- 
stantly applied the principle of profit-sharing in the 
organisation of his own gigantic business. Mr. 
Balfour has never made a better speech. He 
must have been reading Adam Smith and Cobden to 
good purpose, for he appears now not only as a Corn 
Law repealer, but as a champion of peace and goodwill 
among nations. He sees now not only that the interests 
of employer and employed are generally and, in the long 
run, nearly identical, but that the prosperity of one 
nation is good for that of another. This, as Mr. Morley 
said, rising in response to repeated calls, is surely ‘‘ the 
pure milk of the Cobdenic word.” 





THERE is not an event of international importance, 
writes our Italian correspondent, which does not show 
how incongruous the Triple Alliance is, and how far 
from representing a compact of Powers inspired by the 
same ideas and guided by the same interests in their 
foreign policy. Events in the Balkans have given 
fresh and greater prominence to this abnormal situation. 
The bitterness between Austria and Italy is not 
limited to the two peoples; it includes the two 
reigning houses, it now being known that King Victor 
Emmanuel in the negotiations regarding all the particu- 
lars of the recent visit of Emperor William to Rome 
most energetically refused to make any allusion in his 
toast to the Emperor Francis Joseph whom he cannot 
forgive for the discourtesy of not having returned the 
visit which, twenty-two years ago, King Humbert paid 
him in Vienna, the King adding—which is worse—that 
if the Kaiser mentioned the Austrian Emperor in his 
toast he would ignore him in his answer. All this, 
and less important indications, stand to prove that 
the Triple Alliance is only nominally in existence, 
while the three Powers which compose it, in 
any effort to further their influence abroad, try to 
secure the moral adhesion or material assistance of 
Powers outside the Triplice, and often against the inte- 
rests of one or the other of the allies. The visits of 
the King of England to Italy and to France have 
brought about a closer understanding between these 
three countries, which might lead to even more inti- 
mate relations, especially if there were a Cabinet at the 
helm of affairs in Great Britain which would better 
appeal to the liberal ideas prevailing in Rome and 
Paris. 





It is obvious that a general treaty of arbitration 
between two Great Powers “not only makes war between 
the parties to it a remote possibility, but precludes those 
fears and rumours of war which, of themselves, too 
often assume the proportions of a national disaster.” 
These words were used by President Cleveland in 1897 
when he transmitted to the Senate the general Arbitra- 
tion Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States. Unhappily that treaty was not negotiated owing 
to the unfortunate action of the Senate. Nevertheless a 
success so nearly attained may well encourageaconfident 
hope among those who believe that a practical working 
plan can be found, and has been found, by which the dis- 
putes of nations as well as of individuals can be settled by 
a legal tribunal without resort to the arbitrament of war. 
Mr. Barclay’s efforts to promote a similar treaty 
between France and England are worthy of admiration 
and support. The moment is now opportune. The 
King’s visit to France has helped to elicit the friendly 
feelings of the French and English peoples. It is for 
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statesmen in both countries to try without delay to 
establish an understanding which will enable us to adjust 
future differences with France in a civilised fashion. 
They will have set a great example, and they will have 
done two great nations an inestimable service. 





THE economic activity of France (writes our 
Paris correspondent) has greatly increased in the 
last months. The trade returns for 1902 were 
highly satisfactory—never before had our exports 
attained to 415 millions of francs. Since January 1 
our internal and external trades have again improved. 
The railway statistics for the sixteen first weeks of the 
year show, compared with the figures of last year, an 
increase in the receipts of 13 millions of francs. During 
January, February, and March, the imports of food, 
raw materials, foreign produce, compared with the 
statistics of January-March, 1902, have increased 
respectively 17, 20, and 6 millions; the exports of 
raw materials, French produce, and post parcels have 
also increased 16, 55, and 11 millions of francs. This 
constant progress in our economic activity has had at 
last a happy influence upon the public revenue. During 
the four first months the receipts at the Exchequer 
exceeded the gross revenue estimated in the Budget by 
27 millions, and the revenue of the first four months of 
1902 by 70 millions of francs. If new deficiencies of 
income do not appear, the loan of short bonds will be 
reimbursed and the deficit of the Budget for 1903 
covered at the end of the year. Thus, one of the 
greatest difficulties which the Cabinet had to meet 
might be settled. 





A NOTEWORTHY illustration of the shortsighted 
policy pursued by the agriculturists of North Prussia 
in making common cause with the Junker combination 
is afforded by the experience of the farmers of West 
Schleswig, who are calling out loudly just now owing 
to the pinch of the Protectionist boot. Grain growing 
having proved unremunerative, the farmers have for 
some years past converted their arable into grazing 
land, and, by importing lean cattle from Denmark for 
grazing purposes, they have earned substantial profits. 
Recently, however, the Protectionists have successfully 
brought influence to bear upon the Government to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign cattle, ostensibly on the 
plea of the danger of introducing disease, but actually 
with the object of restricting foreign competition. Asa 
result the price of lean cattle is now as high as was 
fat cattle formerly. The calculation of the authorities 
that the exclusion of Danish cattle would stimulate the 
demand in the grazing districts for lean stock from the 
other parts of Germany has completely miscarried, the 
conditions in the moist climate of Schleswig-Holstein 
being utterly unfavourable to live stock from 
Pomerania and Prussia. Resulting from this artificially 
created dearth of store cattle is naturally a sharp 
advance in price, which, in the event of either an 
exceptionally wet or abnormally dry season, must inflict 
ruinous consequences upon the northern agriculturists, 
and in any event the effect upon retail prices is already 
being felt. The German farmers have, during the 
recent tariff discussions, shown such a marked sub- 
serviency to the landlord interests that they cannot 
look for much sympathy now that the vicious 
effects of a restricted market are being brought home 
to them. 





PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE has been lecturing to 
the Society of Biblical Archzology on the results of his 
recent exploration of Abydos. Owing to the Nile being 
unusually low last year, the Professor was able to trace 
layers upon layers of sacred buildings, the lowest of 
which belonged to a dynasty of Neolithic times. The 
earliest of the pile were of mudbrick, but the later ones, 


from the Eleventh Dynasty, of stone. These temples had 
no uniform orientation, and their dedicatory inscriptions 
showed that before the time when Osiris was honoured 
the local deity was the Jackal God, who was called 
the ‘‘ opener of the ways,” «e., to the souls of 
the dead. Professor Petrie referred this title to a 
curious blend of myth and nature. The tracks of the 
jackals gave material guidance through the desert 
traversed by ravines, and it was through this desert 
that disembodied souls were supposed to make their 
pilgrimage. Hence the jackal was deified as a Hermes 
Psychopompos. Deep in the mud were found many 
treasures, ivory statues, preserved but softened, one of 
Khufu, first king of the 1Vth Dynasty, said to resemble 
Justinian. An amphora, used for importing oil and 
paint from Crete, lotus capitals, coloured enamels, and a 
shrine described by Strabo, were among the treasures 
brought to light. 


THE answer of the Academicians entrusted with the 
administration of the Chantrey bequest to Mr. McColl’s 
recent criticisms on the subject is contained in their 
declaration of this year’s purchases. They have 
selected from the Academy exhibition pieces of sculp- 
ture by Mr. H. Armstead, R.A., and Mr. W. R. Colton, 
A.R.A., and pictures by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., 
and Mr. Adrian Stokes. Could any choice be a more 
emphatic declaration of the Academy’s independence 
of outside opinion? Not only are all four purchases 
made out of Burlington House, but three of 
the four favoured artists are members of the Academy 
itself. Mr. Armstead is the only one of the four who has 
had nothing bought before. We say nothing about 
the intrinsic merits of the present works beyond that 
they appear to us to be less important than others by 
the same artists which we happen to have seen. This, 
however, is scarcely the question. It is not a matter 
of this year’s purchases or of last’s. It touches the whole 
administration of the bequest from the year 1877 to the 
present day. Tothe Daily Chronicle of last Tuesday 
we are indebted for a very able and comprehensive 
summary, the statistics in which cannot but con- 
firm a suspicion that the Academy’s sole idea 
of encouraging the fine arts in this country is 
to distribute a great part of the fund intended 
for public benefit as a bonus to its own members. 
The incident is a long record of unjustifiable favourit- 
ism. Colossal sums spent on Academicians and a con- 
temptuous disregard of the scope allowed by Chantrey’s 
provisions show the spirit in which successive trustees 
have carried out their undertaking to provide a worthy 
and representative collection ; the omissions from that 
collection are little less than disgraceful. We sincerely 
hope that the public will shortly be roused from that 
indifference to and ignorance of this matter which the 
Academy has so sedulously fostered, and that the 
Chronicle’s demand for an inquiry will not be allowed 
to drop. 





On Tuesday evening, at Clifford’s Inn, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats gave the second ot his series of lectures on the 
speaking of verse and on heroic and folk poetry. His 
lecture was illustrated by Mrs. Emery (Miss Florence 
Farr) and Miss Colman Smith, who chanted, and lilted, 
a variety of poems and lyrics from the works of writers 
in the heroic or folk traditions. The chanting, perhaps, 
owing to the length of the repertoire, was of somewhat 
unequal quality, but there can be no doubt that, by Mr. 
Yeats’s method, a speaker can give moving and com- 
plete expression to rhythmic changes too subtle, and 
too delicate, for the ordinary speaking voice. Of the 
lyrics given to us on Tuesday we preferred the old 
ballad of ‘‘ William and Margaret,” by Miss Farr, and 
the charming lilting of Miss Colman Smith in the 
** Song of Wandering Aengus.”’ 
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THE SMALLER PEOPLES OF EUROPE. 
N Tuesday’s papers there was published a further 
instalment of the melancholy and pitiful story of 
Russian usurpation in Finland. The gradual and 
sinister development of this grand Imperialist project 
of absorption has been watched with emotions of help- 
less sorrow by Liberals of every country in the world. 
The national spirit of Finland is not undone in a single 
act or intimidated by a single threat, and the Russian 
Government has been driven on at each stage to some 
fresh outrage in the effort to consolidate what it had 
already won from freedom. This is the universal law 
that governs the appetite for dominion. No English- 
man at any one point in the South African tragedy 
dreamt of the expedients to which his hand would be 
forced on the morrow by his imperious passion. What 
was inconceivable in the first stage became normal in 
the third, and a mere incident, not only excusable but 
positively something praiseworthy as clement and good 
sense, before the whole drama was played out. It 
is of the essence of conquest that it acclimatises men 
to strange and unaccustomed ferocities, hardening 
and making numb the instincts that once revolted 
from the harsher extremities of tyranny. We need 
not suppose that a Government which lives its daily life 
in that chill atmosphere of St. Petersburg was conscious 
of any coarsening of its habits or disposition during 
the disedifying course its policy has followed in Fin- 
land. That course is sketched in an interesting letter 
from Mr. Atherley Jones published in the 7Zvmes of 
Tuesday. First, just four years ago, the consti- 
tutional rights of Finland passed into the precarious 
realm of the Sovereign’s pleasure. The national arrange- 
ments for military service were superseded by the 
imposition of the Russian system, with Russian disci- 
pline and a Russian oath. Then came new regulations 
odious to the subject population. For some time 
Russia chose to amuse herself by retaining the vain 
names and institutions of self-government, but all the 
supple cleverness of long-trained tyranny could not 
force the new régime into any system that pretended 
to preserve Finnish customs and officials, and the con- 
sequence has been that at last all pretence is abolished, 
and a personal despotism is created, with all its 
corollaries of arbitrary banishment, exile, espionage, 
and the destruction of everything that is sacred to the 
ancient people of Finland. For those who have no faith 
in the revenges of long-tired justice, Finland’s doom is 
sealed. 

It is a miserable story for all who have any care 
for freedom and human happiness. But it is more 
than this, for it excites very real apprehensions. Is 
the day of the smaller States, as Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks, over and done with ? Do these transactions in 
Europe and in Africa mark the dawn of a new era of 
tyranny, and will the Finns and the Boers be followed 
into history—if in truth it is into history that they are 
gone already—by the other small nations of the world ? 
That is the ideal of the logical Imperialists of this 
country, who speak of the aspiration that gave its 
special characteristic to the nineteenth century as a silly 
fashion which has had its day,and hasbecome as mucha 
matter of affectation and false sentiment as the Jacobite 
whim. At any rate no sane man will watch the develop- 
ment of events without alarm. ForSweden the ambitions 


of Russia are already a preoccupation, and the cata- 
strophe of Finland has awakened a genuine fear in that 
country of the fate from which she was saved by her 
crowned demagogue in the eighteenth century. Diplo- 
macy in the eighteenth century had no scruples about 
national sensibilities, but at least it was the manifest 
interest of certain Powers to keep alive, and more or 
less intact, some of the smaller States. To-day, in 
spite of all the liberal movements that derived their 
origin from the Revolution, the small peoples are 
notoriously insecure. There are at least three Great 
Powers which think that their place in Europe is the 
place Rome held in the ancient world. No British 
Imperialist forgets the allusion in his peroration; the 
Russian Imperialist prefers to work it out in an iron 
silence; the German Emperor made his chaplain 
preach to him in Rome itself last week an exhilarat- 
ing discourse on the destiny which had made his 
august patron the natural successor of the Cwsars. This 
singularly delicate compliment to his host does some 
credit to the Kaiser’s ingenuity. It would scarcely 
have occurred to most persons to flatter a free people, 
particularly sensitive about a position recently acquired, 
by explaining that its past was so glorious that 
a foreign tyrant is not ashamed to inherit it. The 
moral of the German Emperor’s analogy may be noted 
almost any day by observing the course of affairs in 
Prussian Poland. 

Of these several ambitions, those of Russia 
and Germany affect the Continent most intimately, 
for no Englishman in _ his senses shares Mr. 
Rhodes’s schoolboy imbecilities about appropriating 
continental countries for the British flag. But 
the designs of Great Powers are not the only 
menace to the small States. Last week there was a 
great function in London in honour of the birthday of 
the King of Greece, and the occasion was cele- 
brated with all the enthusiasm and respect due 


to the joyful and glorious history of Greek 
independence. Those who share the opinions 
of this paper will always remember that great 


event with national pride and gratitude. But warm and 
cordial as our hearts are to Greece, is there nothing to 
inspire misgiving in her relation to the present Balkan 
question? The Balkan question is not merely an issue 
between Turk and European; it bristles with the 
conflicting aspirations of Servian, Bulgar, and Greek. 
Are there no ambitions in Greece, in Servia, or in 
Bulgaria that threaten the cause of emancipation ? 
Servia wants to have the equipment of a nation ; 
Bulgaria and Greece have ambitions indispensable, 


as they consider, to their full national exis- 
tence. How are they to be reconciled? Turkey 
won her place and held it in Europe on the 


dissensions of the Europeans. The conquests of Venice, 
too complete for the safety of Christendom, 
made possible the supremacy of the Ottoman, too 
late an immigrant to be absorbed like the Magyar. 
To-day it is just the same. If the Turk has an 
ally in the German Emperor in the small Balkan 
peoples he has pawns to play with. It is not only at 
the hands of the Great Powers that the lives of the small 
peoples are in peril ? 

What, then, are the elements of hope in the situa- 
tion? Mr. Gladstone made the public opinion of 
Europe into a real power, a moral guarantee of 
national freedom. The Hague Conference was _ chiefly 
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valuable because, in spite of an ominous and disastrous 
exclusion, it recognised the equality of the various 
States of Europe and gave their rightful position to 
the small States as independent members of the 
European family. At that Conference we were repre- 
sented by a Lord Pauncefote and not by a_ Lord 
Milner, with the result that all our influence was 
thrown on the side of national freedom. Is there 
such a public opinion to-day as that which Mr. 
Gladstone helped to create? Englishmen must 
confess with shame that nothing has tended to 
degrade that opinion so effectually as the conquest 
of the Boers, for the crimes of a_ liberal 
Power work more havoc with the conscience of 
Europe than those of an acknowledged despotism. 
When the Zimes inveighs against Russian methods 
in Finland we are tempted to remember a 
famous taunt, and to call out that the blood of freedom 
in South Africa chokes our own country. Admiration 
of Lord Milner and indignation with General Bobrikoff 
go ill together ; the British Governor and the Russian 
officer serve the same master, the god of conquest, 
and for both alike that exacting worship leaves no 
respect for the ordinary sympathies of human nature. 
To a bureaucrat, Russian or British or German, 
freedom and justice and the rights of men or 
societies disappear in the pitiless rapture of their 
faith. 

Yet we do not despair of England’s return to 
something like her old place in the moral order of 
Europe. Imperialism is a fixed and constant creed for 
a few, but the mass of men who worship her are her 
votaries for a day, caught by some glittering star, but not 
yet the habitual devotees of her mystical unscrupulous- 
ness. South Africa will bring its remorse as well as its 
bitter retribution. And the last few weeks have seen a 
development in Europe which is not without promise 
for the future. There are three peoples, England, France, 
and Italy, in whom there are traditional sympathies to 
be appealed to in the cause of freedom. At atime when 
national sentiments were exasperated, Mr. Morley 
declared that France and England had done more 
for human freedom and enlightenment than the 
test of the world put together. That sinister chapter 
of feud and actimony is closed and at this moment 
there is a rapprochement between the three liberal 
peoples, a rapprochement the King has done much to 
encourage by his tact and graceful good sense. It is 
tiecessary, because some Liberal papers have spoken 
unwisely of what the King should do for this or for 
that, to remind ourselves that it is not his business to 
choose our friends and enemies, to make alliances 
or understandings, but none the less we are 
glad that he has turned to good use the occasion 
of personal courtesies. With a more friendly 
relation between England, France, and Italy the pro- 
spect of freedom in Europe would be considerably 
brighter, for the aspirations of one country react on 
another. A few years ago the great notion of the Tory 
Press was an alliance between the Imperialism of Eng- 
land and the Imperialism of Germany, a partnership in 
wide dominion and tyranny. It looks as if there were 
some faint prospect to-day, however irrelevant the 
causes that have produced it, of an alliance between 
the liberal sympathies of three democracies, an alliance 
which Liberals may foster and develop into a partner- 
ship in great causes and splendid memories. 


THE REPUBLICAN REVIVAL IN SPAIN. 
[* is not altogether surprising that the recent 

general election in Spain should have failed to 
excite that degree of public interest in England which 
its outcome undoubtedly merited. For an appeal to the 
country in the Iberian peninsula has long been a merely 
nominal use of the constitutional machinery in order to 
register the pre-arranged result agreed upon by the 
two great parties. The Government in office at the 
time has always allotted to itself about two-thirds of 
the seats in the new Parliament, leaving the Opposi- 
tion with sufficient strength to carry on a regular 
Parliamentary warfare until such time as_ the 
ruling party found it desirable to hand over the reins. 
That a similar result has not followed upon the present 
Occasion is due to the appearance in the urban con- 
stituencies of great popular organisations determined 
to frustrate the familiar tactics of the officials at the 
polls. For the first time for many a long year the 
electorate in the great towns has had an opportunity of 
expressing its will. As the result, while the returns 
from the rural districts have once more been manipulated 
by the Government the centres of population have 
spoken out with striking unanimity against both the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties. . The return of 
considerably over thirty Republicans to the new 
Cortes by overwhelming majorities—at Madrid the 
Republican vote was double that of the other parties, 
and at Barcelona and Valencia the majorities were 
even greater—is not merely a decisive blow to the 
Silvela Government ; it marks the opening of a new 
era in Spanish politics. Not by any means that Re- 
publicanism in Spain is a new growth, but that it has 
now for the first time since 1873 attracted within its 
ranks the most intelligent part of the democracy. 
Hitherto the party has rested under a cloud created by 
the recollections of the short-lived experiment of 
Castelar, thirty years ago; to-day it has not only 
composed its own divisions, but has won to its side 
the best elements of the Liberal Party. 

This amazing political phenomenon is the direct 
outcome of the unchecked reign of reaction which sums 
up Spanish domestic history during the last fifteen 
years. So long as the Carlist cause possessed any 
vitality Liberals and Conservatives co-operated to 
prevent any serious political crisis which might create 
an appearanceof divisionin the country. Until the assas- 
sination of Canovas, the Conservative leader, the influ- 
ence of the Court was usually exerted against the Liberal 
Party ; but when Sagasta became the dominant figure in 
public life Spanish Liberalism locked with eager expec- 
tancy for the reforms to which he was committed. More 
than any other thing it demanded sweeping changes in 
the educational system, and the creation of public 
schools under lay control in place of the ecclesi- 
astical establishments under which the illiteracy of 
Spain has bécome comparable only with that of 
Southern Italy. Immediately Sagasta’s Ministry 
introduced its programme the clerical party took 
alarm, and the ecclesiastical influences behind the 
Throne were brought to bear upon the Queen Regent 
to defeat the progressive policy. Sagasta’s Liberalism 


was either not robust enough or he was too much of a 
courtier to stand his ground ; at all events his Govern- 
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ment achieved nothing, and Spanish Liberals realised 
that the real obstacle to reform was the dynasty itself. 
The support of the Alphonsist clergy is indispensable to 
the Crown ; to alienate them and send them into the 
arms of the Carlist clergy in the north would so 
seriously weaken the dynasty that the ecclesiastical 
decrees are passively acquiesced in by the Court. 
Hence it is that the Liberals, forced to choose between 
allegiance to the Alphonsist rég7me and the indefinite 
postponement of reforms, have joined forces with the 
Republicans. In their view the country, weakened by 
its expenditure during the Cuban wars, must either 
equip itself with modern institutions—in other words, 
it must destroy the power of the Church in civil 
affairs—or it must resign itself to impotency and 
self-effacement. Freed from the incubus of colonies 
which her statesmen could not intelligently govern, 
Spain has given promise of an economic revival indi- 
cative of the great part the country might play in the 
commercial relations of Europe were free scope only 
given to the undoubtedly high natural capabilities of 
her people by the abolition of medizval methods of 
administration in the State and the indoctrination of 
superstition in the school. Small wonder, then, 
that the most earnest spirits are determined that the 
obstacles presented by the absence of real political 
capacity from the ruling caste and the vicious advice of 
the ecclesiastics who surround Alphonso XIII. shall 
not permanently obstruct the path of national progress. 

That the Republican triumph was due to the rally 
to their cause of many of those who have hitherto 
been found in the Liberal ranks is certain, and it rests 
with the advisers of the young King to show even at 
the last moment that the despair of the reform 
party in the ability of the dynasty to co-operate 
with men who are animated by modern ideas 
and cherish modern ideals is premature. But what 
signs are there of any such perspicacity at the 
Escurial? So far the entourage of the Sovereign 
have seen in the Republican victory a source of danger 
to be combated by coercive measures. Should these 
indications prove correct the Republicans will assuredly 
derive new strength from the exceptional legislation 
brought to bear against them, and they will attract 
to their side every discontented element in the land. 
On the other hand, the Conservative Party will 
probably be strengthened by accessions from the 
Right wing of the Liberal Party—by those politicians 
who regard the maintenance of the present régime as 
the first condition of social stability. “In an intensely 
conservative country like Spain the dread of constitu- 
tional upheaval not unnaturally operates more potently 
with the governing classes than even dislike of admin. 
istrative shortcomings. Thus it comes about that the 
elections mark, from the point of view of the student of 
Spanish affairs, the opening of a new chapter in its 
political history and the formation of its contending 
parties on new lines. 





LORD MILNER’S FAVOURITES. 


T is little trustworthy news we get from South 

Africa, but the little we have had lately, coupled 

with the Blue Book just issued, throws a very interest- 

ing light on Lord Milner’s repatriation policy, and 

enables us to understand, for the first time fully, the 

train of ideas which led to the creation of that very 
A 


remarkable body of men, the National Scouts. These 
Scouts, it seems, are destined to play a more important 
part in South African politics than we had, most 
of us, any idea of. The formation of the corps was 
part of a thought-out scheme of Lord Milner’s. He 
has deemed it best to rely not so much on the project 
of a reconciliation with the mass of the fighting Boers 
as on the introduction among them, as veld farmers 
and landowners, of a number of men upon whose 
loyalty to the British side, dictated by self interest and 
even the instinct of self preservation, he could count. 
Everyone who knows anything of South Africa knows 
that there is a difficulty in getting English people to 
settle on the veld. The monotony of the life, the 
loneliness of those half-desolate solitudes, are far better 
suited to the Dutch than the English temperament. It 
has always been a main factor in the English Dutch 
rivalry in South Africa that ‘‘the veld was on their side.” 
Lord Milner realised that difficulty long ago, and has 
set about correcting it in hisown way. He has several 
schemes on hand for dealing with it. One, of which he 
speaks in his last report, is a scheme for settling British 
and colonial farmers in various parts of the two States. 
This is a favourite plan of his. It may be an excellent 
one. I only mention it here as illustrating what is 
with him certainly a ruling idea, namely, that the 
best way of solving the South African difficulty is 
to break up as much as possible the Boer people and 
to establish among them a number of landowners, 
either British or indissolubly wedded to British in- 
terests. 

The National Scouts were an outcome of the same 
policy. With remarkable insight Lord Milner perceived 
in the crippled and exhausted condition of the enemy an 
opportunity for dealing with, what one may call, the 
problem of the veld. As the war drew to its inevitable 
close and the resistance of the Boers in the field became 


more and more enfeebled, the idea suggested itself of 


effecting a division among them and pledging a certain 
number to British interests by inducing them to turn 
their rifles upon their own now evidently-exhausted 
countrymen. The concentration camps were carefully 
overhauled, and as Lord Milner tells us certain ‘‘ defi- 
nite promises” were laid before the Boers to induce 
them to join our side. What these promises were Lord 
Milner does not tell us in so many words, but later 
events (as I shall show) have told us quite clearly. It 
was represented to them that the war was practically 
over; that nothing now could affect the issue one way 
or the other, and it was promised that if they would 
throw off their allegiance to their own side and join 
the British they should receive exceptionally generous 
terms in the way of compensation, and further that 
they should be comfortably settled upon the land, 
under direct British protection, immediately the 
war was over. The treatment since meted out to them 
leaves not the shadow of a doubt that this was the 
understanding on which they were enlisted. It is evi- 
dent that the creation of the force was a much longer- 
sighted policy than we had any idea of. It was not in- 
tended, as one used to imagine, merely as a body of 
fighting men. It was also a body of future colonists, 
designed specially to deal with the great veld problem. 
And in this lay the real motive for its creation. In the 
field its value was inconsiderable, and it was only called 
upon for light work, but as providing material for 
carrying out Lord Milner’s pet project for planting 
men of our own, and men hostile to the Boers, 
on the land it afforded peculiar advantages. Every 
Dutchman we could persuade to turn his rifle on his 
own people was a colonist on whom we could rely. A 
long time must elapse before English settlers could be 
introduced, and then slowly and by degrees; but here 
could be fashioned a body of men experienced in veld 
life and ready to hand. 

The system is now in full swing. As long ago as 
last January the Times correspondent described a 
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scheme of land settlement which was being carried out 
for the express benefit of these ‘‘friends” of ours. 
Associations were then being started, under Govern- 
ment supervision and control, for obtaining possession 
of farms and large tracts of land. The capital 
value of land acquired up to last January was 
assessed at nearly a million sterling. Seed, animals, 
tents, agricultural implements were provided. Money 
was advanced. The land was leased and divided up 
into small holdings. The settler and his family were 
conveyed to their farms by the association. A church 
and school were to be provided for each settlement, 
and they were contemplating the establishment of local 
factories for butter making, fruit preserving, &c. In 
short, the movement was a very thorough and 
important one, and was conducted with much liberality. 
It was, however, a movement restricted, in those 
days at any rate, entirely to the renegades. On 
this point the 7Zimes is clear. It explains 
that the object of the associations was ‘‘ to provide 
a means of livelihood for the poorer sections of the 
National Scouts and others who had actively thrown in 
their lot with us.” It goes on to remark with much 
dignity that ‘‘the aim of the Government must always 
be to eliminate in the course of time all distinctions 
between the different portions of the population ; but,” 
it adds, ‘‘ until that consummation is attained it is cause 
for satisfaction to know that our friends are being made 
the object of our solicitude.” The Zimes, for some 
reason or other, dotes upon the National Scouts, 


and is never so happy as when it is fondling 
and licking them over. It is well to remem- 
ber who these “friends” of ours are. One 


cannot help smiling at the long names and phrases 
under which they are often disguised, as when Lord 
Milner calls them ‘‘ the ex-military Burghers,” or the 
Times the men ‘‘ who had actively thrown in their lot 
with us.” It would be more convenient to call them 
renegades, which is what they were. The existence of 
a certain mongrel element has always been recognised 
in the South African population. It sprang, I suppose, 
out of the mixture of races. During the war it supplied 
spies for both sides. The National Scouts were recruited 
partly out of this element and partly from the wretched 
and worthless among the Boer prisoners. Some served 
us as spies and informers, others in the field. The point, 
however, to be borne in mind about them at present is 
that they have been established ‘‘in groups through- 
out the country” by which means ‘‘a sense of union 
and strength is acquired.’’ Lord Milner’s scheme has, 
so far, progressed just as he designed it. His warriors 
have turned their impartial weapons into ploughshares, 
and are engaged in tilling the land which was the price 
of their treachery. A system of recruiting, the most 
remarkable I suppose in the history of British arms, 
has enabled him to plant out on the veld colonies of 
settlers, inevitably hateful to the Boers, and, therefore, 
upon whose loyalty to ourselves Lord Milner feels he 
can rely. 

So much for the land settlement. As regards com- 
pensation, Lord Milner tells us in his report that the 
military authorities who were dealing out the money 
hadplaced his Scouts ‘‘ on exactly the same footing as 
regards reparation as the men who had fought on to 
the end.” ‘* We decline,” he quotes his gallant fellows 
as exclaiming, ‘‘ to be put in the same position as the 
bulk of the former burghers. The grant of the three 
millions is an act of grace, but our claim is a claim of 
right!” In spite of this fine appeal it seems the 
military boards continued to treat Lord Milner’s 
recruits no better than an honest enemy. Lord Milner 
has accordingly taken the matter out of their hands and 
has instituted a special fund and a special civil commis- 
sion to deal with the case. His friends are to get what 
they can in payment of receipts first, like the ordinary 
burghers, he tells us, ‘‘who are not entitled to any 
special consideration from us,” and then they will be 


taken in hand by the special commission and indemnified 
for other losses on the same terms as British citizens. 

The beauties of Lord Milner’s scheme are obvious. 
We obtain the services of a number of men in war. 
We reward them, and in the very act turn them into 
our most devoted subjects. We score at both ends. 
Of the drawbacks to the scheme there is one principal 
one which I will just mention. The fighting Boers— 
that is, the bulk of the Boer people— persist in drawing 
a line between the ‘‘ tired” men who dropped out from 
sheer exhaustion and the downright traitors who turned 
their rifles on their own side. The former they are 
ready to forgive ; the latter never. The danger now is 
lest we, from our close intimacy with these traitors and 
evident reliance upon them, should more and more 
alienate from ourselves the sympathy and confidence 
of the mass of the Boers. An article in the M/on/hly 
Review of April 1, written on the spot, speaks already 
of the sullen and thankless attitude of most of the 
Boers. Under the circumstances it is intelligible. 

There were from the first two possible policies to be 
pursued towards the Boers. The policy of /ris/, 
implying generous and loyal treatment and a frank 
recognition of the qualities of courage and patriotism 
which they have shown ; and the policy of d/strust, 
depending on a system of checks and espionage and the 
establishment on the veld of settlers hateful to them 
and pledged by self-interest tous. You cannot mix the 
two policies. You cannot rely on National Scouts and 
at the same time appeal to Boer loyalty. It is the 
distrust policy which Lord Milner, with a good deal of 
skill perhaps, has adopted. Whether in so doing he 
has acted wisely or not only the future can show, but I 
cannot help remarking that his adoption of such a policy 
and the means by which he has carried it out go some 
way towards explaining the estimation in which he is 
held by the mass of the Boer people. 

L. Marcu PHILuiprs. 


WOMEN IN PROFESSIONS.* 


OME years have now elapsed since the  begin- 
ning of what is popularly called the “ women’s 


movement.” Girton College was opened in 1869; 
the London School of Medicine for Women in 
1874; London University degrees in 1878. Women 


are to be found in all the learned or artistic profes- 
sions except architecture, law, and theology. It is fair to 
inquire how far they have established their footing in pro- 
fessional life. Have women so far captured the position as 
to work side by side with men on equal terms, or do they 
only fill subordinate positions? Or, finally, have they de- 
veloped special departments of their own, upon different 
lines from those of men? Some assistance towards an 
answer is furnished by the first instalment of the “ Women’s 
Library,” a series of six volumes now being issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The second volume, which 
deals with needlework, and is well illustrated, need not be 
further noticed here. The first contains an article by Miss 
Janet E. Hogarth, on “ Women’s Higher Education,” and 
others by various writers on the professional aspect of 
teaching, art, the stage, medicine, and public work. In the 
teaching profession women have unavoidably specialised 
along lines of their own. Apart from the elementary 
schools (which would require an article to themselves), a 
few mixed schools and still fewer lecturing posts in mixed 
colleges, women teach only girls or other women. But 
although, since both alike prepare for the universities, boys’ 
and girls’ schools may be considered equal in grade, the 
salaries of university women in High Schools are so far 
below those of men in Grammar Schools as only to overlap 
at the upper extreme. Miss Orange, who is responsible for 
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a thoughtful and well-written article, overestimates the beginner the chance of saying a couple of lines for perhaps 


figure when she mentions £200 a year as the maximum 
salary of assistant mistresses. Not half-a-dozen High School 
teachers are earning this sum, and probably not more than 
twenty receive over £150. In the more expensive schools 
better salaries are often obtained, but the fatal commercial 
principle on which High Schools are organised prevents 
i more generous expenditure. It is not possible to carry 
on schools at fees of from three to five guineas a term and 
yet pay adequate salaries to a highly qualified staff. ‘The 
sooner this fact is recognised the better, for it is a vital 
matter in girls’ education. It lies, too, at the root of an 
evil rightly emphasised by Miss Orange—the tendency to 
narrowness in a teacher’s life. During the day the High 
School mistress sees only her pupils and her fellow-teachers. 
She lives in lodgings, and her «position as a single woman 
living alone seriously limits social opportunities. “To all 
intents and purposes,” remarks Miss Orange, “ many 
teacher leads perforce the life of a nun.” A salary which 
allowed of more extended travel and gave greater choice of 
social recreations would do much to remedy the evil, and 
the gain to the schools would be considerable. A teacher 
who leads a narrow, restricted life can bring little freshness 
to her task, and is ill able to keep up the electric current 
between herself and her class which makes the lesson a 
living thing. 

In journalism, of which Miss M. F. Billington writes 
with candour, women’s work is for the most part specialised, 
though not altogether by their own desire. ‘The majority of 
women journalists are occupied with fashions, fripperies, 
and social functions, and their sphere is of necessity almost 
confined to London. In general journalism they play but a 
subordinate part. A few, it is true, hold responsible posi- 
tions in connection with first-class newspapers; but their 
success, however well earned, was due in part to a combina- 
tion of circumstances which is not likely to recur. The 
main avenues of the profession—staff reporting, sub-editing, 
leader-writing, and (to a less extent) special correspondence 
—-are, speaking generally, closed to women. On the other 
hand, those who achieve distinction in the special depart- 
ment of fashion and social affairs hold a virtual monopoly, 
and can command their own terms. The wonderful jargon 
which they have invented wins a place in even the most 
fastidious pages. It may well be that the majority of women 
so occupied are not equipped for more solid service, but it 
is nevertheless true that in this, as in many another calling 
nominally open to women, social customs and prejudices 
still prove an effectual barrier. In America the difficulty 
is not felt, and women enter freely into all departments of 
journalism. In medicine, as Miss Ethel Lamport, M.D.’s 
account shows, a better record has been established. 
Women here obtain the benefit of a close corporation. The 
medical profession is a strictly regulated society, and those 
who enter it must attain its standard and abide by its rules. 
Underselling would not be tolerated, and on the other hand 
women cannot be kept in the outer courts except by their 
own inefficiency. Those who limit their practice to their 
own sex find adequate work at the ordinary remuneration. 
Some slight disabilities, indeed, remain. Professional 
jealousy is not quite extinct, and not all examinations or 
lucrative posts are yet within reach. Miss Lamport, by the 
way, omits to mention Owens College, Manchester, among 
the medical schools open to women. 

Public 


work, under local authorities and the 
Local Government Board, are discussed by Miss 
Margaret Irwin and Miss Mabyn Armour. Women’s 
position in these employments is, however, too 


undecided as yet for any generalisation to be practicable. 
Mrs. Jopling writes of “ the training of the artistic faculty,” 
and music is left wholly out of account. The stage fares 
better. Mrs. Kendal touches with a light hand on “ Some 
pros and cons of theatrical life,” and her contribution is 
not the least interesting in the volume. Viewed profes- 
sionally, however, there is no woman’s question here. On 
the stage women have no new ground to conquer, and the 
ups and downs of the profession are shared by both sexes. 
For both alike is the mockery of training which offers the 


200 consecutive nights, in place of the old-fashioned pro- 
vineial schooling by which “even imbeciles learnt 
thing, and unconsciously the youngest tyros became conver- 
sant with English classics.” For both alike is th 
whirl of the touring companies from town to town, till the 


some- 
ceaseless 


bewildered actor almost loses consciousness of his surround 


For both are the anxiety of uncertain pay, tice voyus 
manager, the “ joint engagement ” 


ings. x 
which leaves the young 
married couple with little more than the salary that each 
earned singly before ; for both the remote country places, 
whose proved suitability for the quiet deposit of a company 
when funds run low, has earned 
sobriquet of “dry-up towns.” These ills belong to the 
chaotic condition of the profession, and will remain until 
it, too, has been rescued from commercial bondage. Against 


from their victims the 


them must be set the sense of equality as between men and 
women, the pleasure of common employment, and the satis- 
faction, however incomplete, of the artistic instinct, which 
render the profession proof against all disillusionment and 
maintain the affection of its votaries undiminished to th 

end. 





CHARLES LAMB. 


R. BERTRAM DOBELL deserves the gratitude 

of all who care for literature. Of what he has 

done for them he speaks modestly, which the more 
enhances appreciation of his varied services. His 
assiduity and discrimination brought an unknown poet 
within our ken: after more than two hundred years 
Thomas Traherne is put in his rightful place beside 
Vaughan and Crashaw. What Mr. Dobell has done 
to keep green the memory of James Thomson, the sad 


poet of Zhe City of Dreadful Night, needs no 
recapitulation. 


Fresh from his Traherne triumphs, Mr. Dobell now 
offers us another instance of his devotion and industry. 
Elia is his hero, as Sidelights on Charles Lamb* (pub- 
lished by Mr. Dobell himself) proves abundantly. The 
spirit of the critic who held that ‘‘to collect every 
prose scrap of the most original, the most whimsical, 
and the most quintessential of English prose writers is 
to confer a boon upon English readers”’ is Mr. Dobell’s, 
and in his enthusiasm he has delved into the pages of 
the long-dead London Magazine to a depth never before 
reached by mortal. Other sources also has he ex- 
plored, and if some of his finds are not ‘‘ within the scope 
of my proper theme,” that matters nothing to him. ‘I 
have inserted them rather because it pleased me to do 
so than for any more valid reason.” Here we have the 
true lover, and refreshing it is to meet with such. For 
ourselves, we could wish that there was not so much 
space devoted to Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the 
forger and poisoner, who deceived Lamb and Hazlitt 
into believing that he was a good fellow. Wainewright 
—Dickens saw him in Newgate, and upon his crimes 
founded Hunted Down—was a daring scoundrel, but 
his writings are not worth the attention of anybody, 
and it is a pity Mr. Dobell has filled many of his pages 
with specimens of them. 

The articles unearthed by Mr. Dobell and attri- 
buted by him to Lamb number eleven. That a con- 
vincing case is made out for each of these we cannot 
maintain; but there can hardly be any doubt about 
The Confessions of F. V. H. Delamore, Esq., being 
Lamb’s. The incident related in this article is stated 
to have been the actual experience of the writer. If 
so, we must believe that Charles Lamb was once in the 
stocks! It is painful to add that there is evidence to 
support the belief. Mr. E. V. Lucas will bring it 
before an astonished world probably in the biography of 
Lamb he is now preparing. Another true Lamb seems 





* SIDELIGHTS ON CHARLES LAMB. By Bertram Dobell, Bertram 
Dobell, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 5s. net. 
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The Choice of a Grave. 


Shades jut we must 


So does An Appeal from the 
leave ovr readers to test 
Mr. Dobell’s discoveries for themselves. Whether 
they agree with his conclusions or not, they 
will, we are sure, be of our. opinion, that 
Sidelights on Charles Lamb is a_ remarkably 
interesting book, for which Mr. Dobell is to be warmly 
thanked. Most welcome are the many and increasing 
signs of admiration for Charles Lamb's works. His 
following may lack the numerical strength possessed 
by that of some English writers. But no author surely 
has taken a firmer hold of the affections of the 
reader. The love and enthusiasm he inspires show 
the triumph of the personal equation. As in the 
case of Goldsmith, it is the intimate humanity of Elia’s 
prose that constitutes its chief compelling charm. 
During his life and for some time afterwards there 
were wild tales of his drunkenness and of the freedom 
of his opinions on religious subjects. Even to-day 
some flicker of vitality yet exists in this miserable 
contumely. Misrepresentations, as we know, die hard, 
and, in view of this, the Character of Charles Lamb, 
by Coleridge, which is among the sidelights revealed 
by Mr. Dobell, is of especial interest : 

“Charles Lamb has more totality and individuality of 
character than any other man I know, or bave ever known 
in all my life. His genius is talent and his talent is genius, 
and his heart is as whole and one as his head. The wild 
words that come from him sometimes on religious subjects 
would shock you from the mouth of any other man, but 
from him they seem mere flashes of fireworks. If an 
argument seem to his reason not wholly true, he bursts out 
in that odd desecrating way ; yet his will, the inward man, 
is, | well know, profoundly religious. Watch him, when 
alone, and you will find him with either a Bible, or an old 
divine, or an old English poet; in such is his pleasure.” 

Charles Lamb’s writings are his autobiography toa 
great extent. No one can talk in print more freely and 
more easily than he. Yet alongside of the confidential 
asides, the friendly familiarity, the iridescent moodful- 
ness of his writing is that unmistakable reserve which 
is the characteristic of most writers of English birth. 
And this reserve he catried into company together 
with his cheerfulness and gaiety. One sometimes 
wonders where Carlyle’s usual insight into character 
had gone when he met him. May it not have 
been that he was deceived by the wilful frivolity, the 
fantastic eccentricities of Lamb’s demeanour, so foreign 
to his own temperament, and did not suspect that deep 
in Elia’s heart was a courage, an endurance, an under- 
lying seriousness as great as his own, and a devotion 
more tender, more unreserved. The political, the social 
questions of the time that agitated Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Hazlitt he passed by; they had little interest for 
him; his mind loved to dwell upon the past, with 
its quiet, its glamour, its manners that had 
gone for ever. ‘*I am naturally, beforehand, shy of 
novelties ; new books, new faces, new years . . . are 
sanguine only in the prospects of other (former years).” 
There is a profound gloom in Rosamund Grey, written 
when he was twenty-three, and something of this re- 
mained with him to the end. But he did not allow it 
to dominate him. The remembrance of the terrible 
tragedy of his mother’s death at his sister’s hand 
tinged his thoughts continually. His constant, un- 
wearying devotion to that sister told upon his energies, 
and floats like a dark shadow between him and many 
a pleasure. Yet was he no grumbler; his duty before 
him, he did it quietly, completely, with no th. ught that 
there was any nobility in what he did. 

There is a true correspondence between the life 
and writings of Lamb. The whimsicality, the humour, 
pathos, sympathy, courage, -kindliness of outlook, the 
wistfulness with which life and death are regarded 
that mark his essays and letters, marked his existence 
from day to day. We have not to separate the man 
from his work. His style may seem to be a reflection 
of that of the old writers who so captivated him; ex- 
amine it, and it will be found to be his own; in 


strength, 
original. 

He wrote slowly, fitfully. Compared with other 
writers, how little he wrote! But ‘twill serve. His 
works are among those that sweeten life and help us 
to bear, if not to forget, the ills and contradictions that 
torment humanity. 


depth, sweetness, quaintness, absolutely 





THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
HERE are some men to whom a private secre- 
tary is of no use, and there are many more who 
would be of no use as private secretaries; but it may 
be said, generally speaking, that a man of average 
intelligence can, and probably will under pressure of 
circumstances, train himself either to use a private 
secretary or tobe one. Sir Edward Hamilton tells us 
that Mr. Gladstone in his later days became a great 
adept in the art of delegation—in devolving work upon 
others. He kept no secrets from his principal private 
secretaries ; they were usually at liberty to open all his 
letters, even those marked ‘‘private,” and in this way 
he reduced to a minimum the manual labour involved 
in an enormous correspondence. 

A long book might be written on the use and abuse 
of a private secretary. To a statesman who can afford 
it and has the art of delegation a good private secre- 
tary is an invaluable possession. He can in this way 
get a good second-hand acquaintance with Blue-books ; 
he can save himself much newspaper reading, and he 
can, of course, keep up a large correspondence without 
disproportionate expenditure of time. Above all, he 
can discuss questions and sift his own opinions by 
means of Socratic dialogues, in which he may or may 
not be Socrates. For this purpose it is essential that 
the secretary should be honest and frank, as well as 
intelligent ; servility is only too easily mistaken for 
loyalty, and those whom you respect and look up to 
will, if they are really worthy of respect, appreciate 
candour, not perhaps at the time, but afterwards. It 
is quite possible for a secretary who is trusted by 
his chief to put forward his own point of view 
deferentially and quietly, and it is his duty to 
do so whenever the subject-matter of the conversation 
is important. Nothing is more annoying to a busy 
man who is writing a letter or, it may be, a book, or 
preparing a speech, than petty criticism and trivial 
objections. Of course, the fussy secretary who regards 
himself as the real motoris a detestable character, and 
almost as contemptible as the man who allows himself 
to be ‘‘ worked” by an irresponsible assistant. John 
Lawrence’s laconic greeting to a new secretary—Richard 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Temple--in 1854 was excellent ; 
it put Temple into his proper place at once: ‘‘ Very 
glad,” he said, “to have got you at last. 1 am glad of 
your opinion, and very glad of your pen; but remember 
it will be my policy and my views; not yours. Your 
day may come; it is mine now. Every dog may have 
its day!” 

These observations are suggested by Mr. Arthur 
Sheppard,* whose long experience in work of this kind 
well fits him to describe the qualifications and training 
which go to make up the ideal secretary. He is think- 
ing particularly of young men, not to the exclusion of 
the fair sex, but rather, as he says, ‘‘ for conscience 
sake.” There is no reason whatever, so far as we 
know, why women should not qualify and prepare them- 
selves for a multitude of positions of this kind ; and, 
indeed, on the continent the smaller posts are largely 
occupied by women, who are quicker, more adaptable, 
and also, unfortunately, more inclined to accept very 
low pay for very long hours. Mr. Sheppard treats 


*How To BECOME A PRIVATE Secretary. By Arthur Sheppard, 
Private Secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury. London; 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1s, 
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first of natural and then of acquired qualifications. He 
puts first, as the most marketable of all endowments, 
what he calls ‘‘ gentlemanliness,” or, as we should 
rather say, good breeding; but the next three, tact, 
common sense, and good judgment, would seem to be 
even more important, also industry, method, and order. 
A good and attentive ear—perhaps the first qualification 
of a practising barrister—is also useful to a secretary. 
Self-assertiveness, Mr. Sheppard observes with a 
pleasing meiosis, “is not required.” Among acquired 
qualifications, always presupposing that the candidate 
is well educated, adz/ily to take a good shorthand note is 
put in the forefront. In this statement special emphasis 
is laid upon the epithet. Ability to take a dad short- 
hand note is rather distressing. Indeed, we are 
inclined to reverse the order of shorthand and type- 
writing, though a very busy principal may find a 
shorthand writer absclutely necessary. Of course, 


where a large amount of copying is required, 
it is better to put the work into the 
hands of professional typewriters. Still, type- 


writing ‘‘is an incalculable boon to the busy secretary. 
It not only facilitates his work, but it tends to con- 
serve his energies.” Some letters must be written, but 
the use of the machine in other cases will prevent 
weariness, to say nothing of chest-troubles and 
‘‘ writers’ cramp.” Needless to say, a good English 
style and good punctuation are useful, as well as a clear 
hand. The small Oxford or Winchester hand has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages, and its owner 
would do well to cultivate in addition a large ‘‘ Palmer- 
stonian” hand. Besides a knowledge ot the science 
(or rather the elements) of book-keeping and accounts 
Mr. Sheppard desiderates some practical experience 
of office work and a_e general knowledge of 
affairs. Perhaps, however, the most useful training 
for this profession, as for many others, would be six 
months or a year’s experience in a newspaper office, 
especially in a provincial office, where the work is less 
differentiated, and a member of the small staff is 
expected to be able to do anything from the report of a 
dog show to a criticism of high politics. But there are, 
as everyone knows, some incidental dangers, and the 
young journalist should beware lest he become not 
only versatile but slipshod, superficial, censorious, and 
wise in his own conceit. In dealing with corre- 
spondence, there are some golden rules of which we 
should all do well to remind ourselves constantly—for 
instance, invariable courtesy. The temptation to give a 
sharpreply toatroublesomecorrespondentissureto make 
him more troublesome ; but it may be observed in pass- 
ing that the bore, the tout, or the blackmailer may 
sometimes be got rid of by a vague and ambiguous 
answer, which puzzles and silences him—though this 
method offends against another golden rule about 
verbosity, tautology, and ambiguity. And many letters 
if left alone answer themselves. It is rather remarkable 
that the late Sir Courtenay Boyle in his //in/s on ‘he 
Conduct of Business wrote a most impressive para- 
graph on the danger of ambiguity, which ended witha 
sentence unconsciously illustrating that danger ! 
Another rule is not to write on more than one 
subject on the same sheet of paper. This may be 
all very well for the dull routine of secretarial work, 
but if letter writing is to be governed by 
the docket and the file, and every letter is to be 
written with a view toa particular pigeon-hole in the 
study or office of its recipient, all the pleasure and 
interest, and with them perhaps some of the profit, of 
correspondence will be destroyed. One fancies that 
there is a good deal of waste of valuable time and 
energy in Government offices, and we doubt much 
whether busy men or their secretaries can afford the 
time to be quite so methodical and orderly as Mr. 
Sheppard advises. It is a mistake to be too mechani- 
cal. When you have classified all your correspondence, 
and when all your own letters to other people have 


been classified, it is quite possible that the essential 
things may be lost and your mind burdened with a host 
of non-essentials. After all, many letters answer 
themselves, and the waste-paper basket is a useful 
receptacle. 

We would add to the many wise maxims formu- 
lated for the benefit of servd ab cpistulis a piece of 
advice given long ago by a Queen’s counsel: ‘* Never 
write a letter which you would not be glad to see 
next morning printed in the 7/mes.” Here again there 
is exaggeration and an excess of caution. The 
difficulty in all the business of life is to hit the golden 
mean. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

REMEMBER nothing like the sudden decline in 
public confidence which has beset Mr. Balfour's 
Administration. This feeling is very largely personal 
to the Prime Minister, who has reached a stage in his 
career when he can do nothing right in the sight of his 

own friends. 
culties, which 


Every step involves him in fresh diffi- 

the curious 
want of all 

calculations. 


reveal 
the 
his 


inexpertness of 
his methed, thoroughness and 
sagacity in Take even a thing 
for which the nation has to thank him—namely, the 
remission of the bread tax. Ifa wise Premier would 
never have consented to impose such a duty, a shrewd 
manager of the Conservative Party would not have 
remitted it. He would have remembered the old Peel- 
Disraeli conflict, and have reflected that even in these 
modern days, when the balance of power in Toryism 
is largely held by the town population, Protection has 
not died away, and the country party are not to be 
despised. No that Mr. has 
deserted this section because, like Peel, he, labours 
No > 
the opportunist has elected for a course that he thinks 


one believes Balfour 


under a real and deep sense of national necessity. 


popular, forgetting that nothing is more dangerous 
in human affairs than to disinter long-buried hopes and 
then rudely dash them to the ground again. But this 
is Mr. Balfour's way. He feels nothing strongly and 
he lacks the sympathetic imagination which often sup- 
plies the want of definite principles of conduct and 
enables a statesman to discern where the fair balance 
of wants in his party resides. It is an extreme mis- 
fortune that the country should be governed by a states- 
man who is, what Mr. Gladstone was falsely declared 
to be, a Man of Words, with whom the 
Parliamentary management are supreme and self-suffi- 
cient. His Premiership cannot, I think, last much 
longer, and each month of it makes the electoral fate 
of his Government more sure. Not merely one interest 
or another calls out for a change of Ministers, but the 
nation instinctively desires it. 
* ca * 


arts of 


. * 

And his successors? There has been some light- 
minded talk this week of evicting the Government 
before its time, and replacing it by a Liberal Adminis- 
tration, kept in office by Unionist votes, and, of course, 
taking care not to offend its creators. Some such 
vague palaver has, | think, taken place between certain 
neo-Tories and some Liberal Imperialists, and a small 
addition to the Tory irritation against Mr. Balfour 
might well bring about a Ministerial defeat on the 
Budget. But no body of Liberal statesmen would 


consent to repeat Lord Salisbury’s experiment 
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of 1885. It would not work, and it would 
destroy the vital qualities of the Liberal Party. The 
hopes of those who believe that in a year or soa 
tolerably effective Liberal Government may be in power 
are based essentially on the calculation that a definite 
and clear policy may be thought out in the interval and 
a fair arrangement come to concerning the men who are 
io rule it. 
* * * * * 

Much more difficult is the question of policy. 
Think of the position—and, though I am going much in 
advance of the facts of the hour, it is as well to think 
of these things—which confronts a Liberal Government. 
The country may give them a thoroughly clear and 
satisfactory mandate. The pressure of the Irish ques- 
tion has for a moment, and by a miracle of good 
fortune, been relieved. But what hope have they that 
on purely British questions they will be able effectively 
to represent the electors? Taxation they can touch, 
and powerfully. Possibly they may succeed in a 
measure of Army reform and in cutting down war 
expenditure. But what force against the House 
of Lords will they possess when they come to deal 
with the three vital questions of education, land, 
and the right of combination, to say nothing of the 
electoral problem? Outside office-holders they may 
possibly rally the votes of twenty or even thirty peers, 
including Lord Rosebery’s Falstaffian army of recruits. 
Therefore we cannot escape from the constitutional 
difficulty. The Constitution is really ‘‘ held up” by the 
Lords, and a Liberal Government only escapes with its 
life by paying blackmail to the kind of highwayman’s 
law that they maintain. 

% * * * * 

Now. this standing question of the House 
of Lords: is one of the reasons why, unless we 
are always to be governed by the Tory Party, the new 
Labour movement must study English politics as a 
whole, and remember that economic questions alone do 
not supply the whole key to the evolution of democracy. 
No democratic country in the world, no self-governed 
colony, has been able to do with an hereditary Upper 
House or with any kind of Second Chamber possessing 
the powers of the House of Lords and using them to 
maintain, first, the interests of property and the Estab- 
lished Church ; secondly, as the best security to that 
end, a monopoly of power for Conservatism. There- 
fore itis that unless the Labour movement takes over 
political Liberalism in exchange for the broadening of 
the Liberal outlook on economic questions, it will doom 
itself to practical futility. Never was there a more 
conspicuous case of mutual need. Middle-class advice 
and aid are just as essential to the Labour Party as 
they were in the sixties and seventies of last century. 
And Liberalism in its turn cannot exist without the 
freshening of ideas which every genuine movement 
coming direct from the people brings with it. 

* * * * * 

As for the practical working out of the understand- 
ing between Liberal voters and the representatives of 
organised workers, it has, of course, been greatly 
facilitated by the Government’s refusal to give even a 
second reading to Mr. Shackleton’s bill—a course 
which contrasts conspicuously with Mr. Balfour’s eager 
acceptance of the principle of the High Church bill on 
Anglican discipline. Preston is the natural answer to 
such tactics, and there an excellent situation exists for 


the combined movement. The chief set-back to it arises 
in the constituency where the first conspicuous breach 


occurred between Liberalism and _ Labour. It 
it is repaired in West Bradford, there is no 
reason why it should occur’ elsewhere. It 
was in Bradford that a terrible industrial conflict 


and a too exacting spirit in official Liberalism de- 
stroyed the chance of a concordat. Broad and tem- 
perate counsels now sway the Liberal Party in relation 
to the Parliamentary representation of Labour. Let us 
hope that a kindred spirit will prevail among the Labour 
leaders. They cannot at a stroke change the general 
lines of Parliamentary government in this country. 
That is a vain dream, dreamt by men who have never 
made a sustained c.fort in practical politics. But they 
can put a Labour Party in Parliament strong in numbers, 
in independence, in integrity, in talent, in efficiency. Let 
us hope that no ill chance, no mischievous design, may 
destroy a prospect so full of promise. 





DUTCH PICTURES AT THE GUILDHALL. 


HE exhibition of works by early and modern 
Dutch artists, which Mr. Temple has organised 

this year in the City galleries, provokes one to some 
not uninteresting reflections. First of all, the boldness 
of the experiment in exhibiting side by side the masters 
of the seventeenth century and those of our degenerate 
nineteenth may be wondered at in view of the wsthetic 
effect of a similar experiment not long ago. Then, it 
will be remembered, the pictures were Spanish; we 
were asked to look first at Velasquez, Murillo, and 
their school, and secondly at the nineteenth century 
descendants of these masters. The works in the latter 
section included a fine selection of Fortunys, and the 
rest fairly represented the amount of talent inherent in 
modern Spanish art—but, contrasted with their prede- 
cessors, the later productions left a disastrous impression 
of decadence and loss of dignity. Of course, the 
test was a cruel one; it would have been equally 
cruel had the works been old and new Italian, or had 
the British portraiture of the late eighteenth century 
been placed beside that of the Mid-Victorians. We 
are naturally predisposed to believe that there is no 
painting like the old. There is the undeniable truth 
that the old painting had many points of superiority, 
irrespective of nation and environment. Art made 
haste slowly, and reaped the greater perfection of more 
leisurely result. Titans existed where there are now 
merely giants. So, taking these facts into considera- 
tion, one might be pardoned for fearing lest the Dutch 
painters of the nineteenth century might be swamped 
by the Dutch masters of the seventeenth ; that, placed 
in such close proximity to Rembrandt and Hals, Dow, 


Metsu, and the others, the Mauves and Marises 
would appear utterly shamed. As a matter of fact, 
the modern section is in the present instance 


the more interesting of the two. This truth may 
be partly due to the circumstance that the modern 
pictures form, perhaps, the most excellent col- 
lection of the kind that has ever been brought 
together in this country, whereas the seventeenth 
century masterpieces, though representative enough, 
are not the best that exist. But a better explanation 
may, I think, be found in the lines on which Dutch 
art has developed. The seventeenth century art was 
an art of domestic genre with a little landscape thrown 
in ; the nineteenth century art has been one of land- 
scape with a little genre included. The old school was 
one of great technical accomplishment, but it was not, 
comparatively, a great school. The modern school is 


one of broader accomplishment in a different subject, 
enriched and ennobled by the increased sensibility to 
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natural poetry, that gives us the best of modern land- 
scape throughout the world. In transposing the pro- 
portions of genre and landscape, Dutch art has, to be 
sure, only moved with the rest of the world, but it has 
moved the faster because it has been unhampered by a 
great classical tradition like that of France or a great 
wsthetic example such as that of medizval Italy. 

Artistic Holland never had areal tradition. Instead 
of it she had Rembrandt and Hals, as well as a number 
of honest journeymen-painters, their contemporaries, 
who banded themselves into guilds and handed on the 
simple secrets of their trade from father to son. For 
genre there were Jan Steen, Gerard Dow, Terburg, the 
Ostades, Adrian Brouwer, Vermeer of Delft and 
Nicholas Maes—to mention a few of those represented 
here ; for landscape Ruysdael, Wynants and Hobbema ; 
for marines Vandevelde and Van de Capelle ; for still 
life Jan Weenix. The lesson that the genre painters 
perpetually teach us is one of conscientious workman- 
ship and painstaking fidelity to detail; their value as 
social historians can scarcely be over-estimated. There 
are here a ‘‘ Portrait of Himself” by Jan Steen, a 
‘* Woman with a lighted candle” by Dow, a ‘‘ Portrait 
of a young woman” by Terburg, the ‘* Music 
Lesson” by Adrian Ostade, an ‘‘ Interior with figures” 
by Adrian Brouwer. Vermee;z, the finest colourist of all, 
is represented by ‘The Cook Asleep,” Nicholas 
Maes, memorable chiefly for *‘ La Reveuse ” and ‘* La 
Songeuse ” at Amsterdam, by ‘‘ The Listener.” There 
are a brace of Hobbemas ; Ruysdael, the master and 
finer artist, can be just recognised in three landscapes. 
One can see a poor example of Cuyp ina ‘‘ A Herds- 
man and a Woman Tending Cattle.” And those who 
have not too much time to spare will turn to the half- 
dozen works of Frans Hals, which, if slightly uneven, 
must perforce be interesting. Of these perhaps ‘‘ The 
Man with the Rumble” is the least satisfactory, espe- 
cially if we compare the rank colour and strange coarse- 
ness of the laughing children’s expressions with the 
greater refinement and equal strength exhibited by the 
three-figure group (No. 182) attributed to Molenaer. 
However, the Hals portrait of Admiral de Ruyter is 
characteristic enough in its strong, free brushwork, 
whilst the dignity of his “Van Goyen and his Wife 
and Children” (the landscape by Van Goyen) and 
the merriment in his ‘‘Head of a_ Boy,” are 
alike charming tributes to the artist’s memory. 
A Rembrandt landscape, ‘* Le Commencement 
d'Orage,” with smoky clouds, immeasureable dis- 
tance, and multiplied incident, may be described 
as a feature of the exhibition; another work of 
the great master, ‘‘ Abraham Dismissing Hagar,” 
should be a fairly early production, since an extant 
etching of this identical subject was executed in 1637. 
The “ Portrait of an old lady ” (No. 135) gives us an 
incomparable specimen of the same artist’s power of 
modelling. : 

The modern exhibition is really a series of one- 
man shows. First of all must be mentioned some 
twenty paintings by Matthew Maris, the most poetic 
and original of three brothers of that name, whose half- 
mystic art carries impressionism to about the same 
point as did that of Bastien Lepage. The exotic sweet- 
ness of his child figures in ‘‘ The Butterflies,’ and the 
companion work, ‘‘ L’Enfant Couchée,” the perfect 
colour harmony which he has attained in these, are 
found again in the landscape, ‘‘ Outskirts of a Town.” 
Whether he is at work on a scheme of pale blues and 
drabs, or on a richer and fuller arrangement such as is 
displayed by his small but lovely ‘‘ Phantasy,” he must be 
judged one of the most fascinating, if one of the most 
isolated, artists of the day. Twenty-four canvases by 
Jacob Maris, who died in 1899, show us genre and 
landscape remarkable for vigour of handling and 
appreciation of tone ; the large pictures, ‘* The Arrival 
of the Boats” and the ‘‘ Gathering Seaweed” constitute 
a fair index to the dominant articles of his artistic 


creed—breadth and dignity. Willem Maris, the last of 
the three, is not quite so well represented ; his seven 
landscapes point too emphatically to Corot as his 
example. More individual, Théophile de Bock, who 
made his reputation as a painter of beech trees, gives 
us a fine, broad specimen of his art in ‘‘ An Avenue in 
Holland” ; there are church interiors by Bosboom, pure 


genre by Albert Neuhuys, a cleverly executed study of 


a woman in evening dress, entitled ‘* Lost,” by Therése 
Schwartze, and no less than twenty-one works by Anton 
Mauve. The last named, one of the most brilliant 
artists of the open-air school, was supposed in his life- 
time to receive special patronage from English connois- 
seurs, but very little of his work has been publicly 
exhibited in this country, and the present collection will 
be a revelation to many who have only seen small and 
scattered specimens. H. W. Mesdag, the sea-painter, 
is also copiously represented. 

To conclude, there are twenty-eight examples of 
the veteran, Josef Israels, which include such 
important pictures as ‘‘ The Shipwrecked Fisherman,” 
‘““The Sewing School at Katwyk,” and ‘‘A Jewish 
Wedding.” It might well have been the first of these that 
earned him the sobriquet of ‘‘ the sad painter,” for the 
subject is one of silent, patient anguish—the sorrow of 
the humble. Yet, in its way, the landscape, ‘‘ The 
Late Hour,” with a solitary peasant woman carrying 
her child onwards.through the gathering twilight, is 
almost sadder ; its sentiment touches one less obtru- 
sively, more subtly; its melancholy is rather the 
reserved melancholy of Millet, its sombreness that 
of fading® light and colours. But prejudice against 
any picture that speaks rather than whispers 
its story should not blind one to the masterly 
grouping, fine breadth, and beautiful colour of 
‘*The Shipwrecked Fisherman.” Josef Israels is the 
father of the Dutch art of to-day. He largely fashioned 
the road that Mauve trod until the latter strove to 
adopt the severity in Millet’s art to the detriment, be 
it said, of his own winsome charm, and his influence 
on the entire school cannot be estimated in words. It 
is quite impossible, after seeing his work and that of 
Mauve and the brothers Maris at the Guildhall, to 
attune one’s self properly to the large and imposing 
Gassiot bequest which has just been handed over to 
the Corporation and fills the whole of Gallery 1, and I, 
therefore, leave any discussion on these French and 
English pictures, so different from the Dutch work in 
their aims and sympathies, to a future date. 

F, J. M. 


’ 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
By MUNICEPs. 

Tue L.C.C. Bupcer. 

What a stupendous budget is that of the London 
County Council! On Tuesday Lord Welby presented 
the annual estimates at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens. Last year’s expenditure amounted to 
£4,310,000, of which no less than £2,537,000 was 
raised by a rate of 15}d. in the pound. In addition to 
this, of course, London contributes millions to taxes 
and millions more in the shape of rates to the City of 
London and the various borough councils. The 
County Council's expenditure for the current year is 
estimated at £ 4,703,000, and in order to provide for 
this increase a rate of 16/d. is to be levied. 
There is no man in the world who suffers more 
than a respectable London citizen in his rates and taxes 
for war, drunkenness, pauperism, and crime. There is 
no one who in electing his members of Parliament does 
less to diminish these evils. Is it not true that about 
go per cent. of the London members represent the war 
interest and the drink interest ? Until that is altered the 
poor rate, the cost of pauper lunatics, and the statistics 
of crime will go on rising ; workhouses, lunatic asylums, 
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and gaols will continue to be enlarged. No one need 
grudge or be alarmed at the increase in strictly muni- 
cipal and reproductive expenditure. The increase in 
rates this year is, unfortunately, not due to that, but, 
as Lord Welby said, ‘‘ to the increased demands of the 
police and other statutory grants over which the Council 
has no control.” These demands ‘are gradually 
eating up the Exchequer contributions.” Lord Welby 
concluded with some very true and very interesting 
remarks of a general character upon municipal 
finance in England and Wales. It is true that 
in the last fourteen years rates have increased 
50 per cent. Population and rateable value 
have also increased, ‘‘though in nothing like the 
same ratio.” This increase, says Lord Welby, 
ought to be carefully watched, and every care taken that 
the expenditure is not extravagant. ‘* But the main 
cause of the increase is the increasing requirements 
of our immense population. Let us look the matter 
fairly in the face. So far as that cause operates 
1 am sure that the rates will not be diminished. 
I do not think that they ought to be diminished. These 
rates are part of our home budget—the budget which 
provides for the safety, the health, the instruction, the 
comfort, and the well-being of the 42,000,000 of people 
who inhabit these islands: the budget which should 
provide more healthy conditions necessary to maintain 
a people vigorous in mind and body.” If 70 millions 
can be spent every year on armaments, is 75 millions 
unreasonable insurance against ignorance, poverty, 
and crime ? 
AupIT oF MunicipaL Accounts. 

A Parliamentary Committee, dealing with a bill pro- 
moted by the Corporation of Plymouth, have come to a de- 
cision (writes a correspondent) which may possibly serve 
as a precedent. It was alleged that the Corporation had 
spent money considerably in excess of the amounts autho- 
rised, and that money raised for certain distinct purposes 
had been devoted to other different purposes. A number 
of ratepayers appeared before the Committee and asked 
that a clause be inserted in the bill stipulating that the ac- 
counts of the Corporation be audited by a Government 
auditor. This the Committee has agreed to, notwithstand- 
ing expert evidence called by the Corporation in opposition. 
There can be little doubt that Government audit of muni- 
cipal accounts is a step in the right direction. With the ex- 
ception of a few well-known cases, audit by elective auditors 
is only a testimony to the arithmetical accuracy of the books, 
and not to the legality or otherwise of the expenditure. 
While the accounts of all other local governing bodies are 
subject to the independent audit of the Local Government 
Board, it is difficult to see why the system should not be 
extended to municipalities also. It is to the credit of the 
Government that the attempt made last year by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Association to bring the accounts of the 
new education authorities into line with other municipal ac- 
counts, and so exempt all schools in municipal boroughs 
from independent audit, was unsuccessful. 

LipraRY Rate LIMITATION. 

Following upon a resolution passed by the Library 
Association, an effort is now being made to obtain the re- 
peal of the existing enactment which limits library rates to 
one penny in the pound. It is pointed out that the library rate 
is almost the only instance where the discretion of the local 
authority is hampered by a restriction of this kind (the other 
instances being the Technical Instruction and Museums 
Acts, which have grown out of the Libraries Acts), and 
whatever necessity for such arbitrary limitation may have 
existed fifty years ago when it was first fixed, experience has 
shown that such a restriction is not now required. No 
fewer than twenty-eight towns have gone to the trouble and 
expense of obtaining special local acts to remove the limit. 
Owing to the spread of education, many demands are now 
made upon public libraries with which it is impossible for 
them to comply owing to lack of funds, and their work is 
hampered in many directions. As a large proportion of 


present income is taken up with establishment charges, a 


trifling increase of rate may double the efficiency of a 
library. The idea of leaving each community to decide for 
itself what amount it will spend upon libraries has been 
warmly supported by a number of municipalities. 

A New Book on Locat Taxarion.t 

From the title and appearance of this book one expected 
a careful survey of the existing law and practice of rating and 
local expenditure, ending with definite proposals for reform. 
The survey one certainly obtains, and the history of local 
taxation from the Middle Ages to the present time is ably 
written. Mr. Row-Fogo is something of an iconoclast. He 
says that the famous Act of 1601, which most people regard 
as the foundation of the English rating system, is “ far from 
being the epoch-making event in financial history which tra- 
dition describes it to be.” The clause on which, in fact, 
our rating law depends “ is simply not a rating clause at 
all.” We may go even further, and say that it is not a 
clause at all, but a section. ‘Three centuries, he says, were 
required to “bring uniformity into the local usage for 
fixing ‘ annual value,’” and the Act only stereotyped an un- 
written common law of rating ; the ingenuity of judges read 
into the Act all the more general local customs. 

Mr. Row-Fogo thinks that all rates fall 
occupier. As the Royal Commissioners took a_ diffe- 
rent view, he criticises their report severely, and 
refers to the signatories rather insolently as “ the reporters.” 
Treating houses as an ordinary commodity, and rates as a 
tax, he explains that the rate falls on the occupier or tenant. 
This theory makes the unwarranted assumption that houses 
are subject to the ordinary laws of competition, instead of 
being a partial monopoly. He points out that occupiers 
constantly complain of the burden of rates and cry loudly 
when a rate rises, just as if they actually paid. ‘The fact is, 
of course, that until the determination of his lease fluctua- 
ticns in rates affect the tenant only. As to what happens 
then doctors differ. From page 128 onward there is more 
unconvincing and not very lucid argument upon this point. 
The results, and perhaps the reason for this theory of inci- 
dence, appear on page 168. If rates fall wholly on tenants 
landlords will not gain by their removal, hence any re- 
duction may be represented as a pure gain tu tenants. In 
his criticism of the Agricultural Rates Acts, therefore, it is 
only the details of the Acts which he condemns. Why 
only 50 per cent. reduction ? cries Mr. Row-Fogo ; it should 
have been 66, as on income-tax! This chapter, indeed, 
resembles a Conservative pamphlet rather than an economic 
treatise, and page 177 might be taken from a speech by a 
ruling councillor to a Primrose League habitation. If 
the grant “ does not benefit them why do they agitate for 
it?” he asks. Why, one may retort, do Mr. Chaplin and 
other landlords agitate if they do not benefit? The expec- 
tation of benefit, not benefit, is the motive of agitation. 

The second part of the book begins with an attack on 
Mr. Cannan’s theory that the owner pays all rates, and 
that “ value received ” has taken the place of the “ ability ” 
criterion, and the author then supports his own theory by 
quoting the opinion of the professors that “ beneficial ” 
rates are paid exclusively by the tenant, and that “ onerous ” 
rates have become insignificant. But he wishes to substi- 
tute for these terms “ optional” and “ obligatory.” — It 
would be interesting to hear Mr. Row-Fogo explaining to a 
rate-collector that the library and parks rates were “ op- 
tional.” The rating of ground values does not commend 
itself to Mr. Row-Fogo, but he consents to advocate an 
owners’ rate for certain improvements, such as parks; even 
this he considers very difficult in practice. 

So far, in parts I. and II., Mr. Row-Fogo has appeared 
in the character of a somewhat faulty lawyer arid some- 
what censorious critic of men who have gone far more 
deeply into the subject than he has. We should certainiy 
have expected a third part containing the suggestions for 
“The Reform of Local Taxation.” But Mr. Row-Fogo, 
unlike most of his countrymen, is all for conserving and ex- 
tending old abuses. The book is clever and readable, 
though its title is delusive. 


on the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEVASTATION IN’ WAR. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I read lately in the Sfectafor, in a_ review, 
otherwise fair enough, of Mr. Kestell’s book on the war, the 
following rather remarkable passage : 

‘* The devastation of the entire country was the only means 
of bringing the war to a close once the guerilla war had 
set in. As to the concentration camps, we believe 
them to have been a mistake, if at all, not as Mr. Kestell 
urges, because they were inhuman, but because they were 
prompted by too great a regard for humanity, and by re- 
lieving the commandos of the care of their non-combatant 
folk indefinitely increased their powers of resistance. It 
was only when we ceased to shelter and to feed the women 
and children of the enemy that that exhaustion set in which 
alone could tame the elusive though much enduring Boer.” 

“ Relieving the commandos of the care of their non- 
combatant folk” 1s good. We come to a farm. ‘The 
women on it are not under the “ care” of the commandos. 
Their mankind are away fighting, perhaps hundreds of 
miles off. The women do not ask us for anything. No- 
body suggests that we ought to send them supplies of 
labour or provisions. We, however, seize or destroy their 
stock and crops, and probably burn their farm. Then when 
we supply them with a maintenance, which, however well- 
intentioned, was, at first, at least, deficient enough, we 
insult them by saying that we are “ relieving” their man- 
kind of their maintenance. 

Really, the Spectator would be wiser to stick to its 
favourite 7pse dixit and not try to argue the question. Were 
I to speak from the Sfectator’s brief, | would undertake to 
produce a more plausible justification by arguing that the 
non-combatants were not encumbering, but assisting the 
commandos. As both these lines are apparently taken, we 
may regard them as cancelling one another. 

Now note the Sfectator’s implications. “The devas- 
tation of the entire country ” is no new thing in history. We 
have read of it on the Scottish border a few hundred years 
ago. We have read of it in the Palatinate in the seven- 
teenth century, and in Cuba in the nineteenth. I believe 
Arab slave-raiders “ devastate the entire country.” What 
was thought to be new was the system whereby we endea- 
voured, with very imperfect success, to save the non-com- 
batants from the consequences of “the devastation of the 
entire country,” and to let those consequences fall only on 
the commandus. The Spectator does not approve of this 
new-fangled humanity (unless, to be sure, it would nullify 
its whole argument by pressing the saving clause “if at 
all”). Louis XIV. was right after all. As soon as 
“ guerilla war has set in”—a vague phrase which seems to 
mean, whenever an invaded people cannot expel an invader 
in one or two pitched battles—let the invader “ devastate 
the entire country,” and then let the “ non-combatant folk ” 
shift ior themselves, as best they may. The defending 
army, finding itself unable any longer to discharge what we 
know is the normal duty of an army, “the care of its non- 
combatant folk,” will speedily surrender, and nothing will 
remain but that the conquerors should sing psalms on their 
own humanity. 

Seriously, though, the Sfecfator ought to let us know 
why its policy is not properly described as “war upon 
women and children,” or what an inhuman policy would 
be. What more can you do to a non-combatant than starve 
him ? 

To all this tangle I oppose the simple principle, to 
which, if it is not universally admitted as a theoretically 
absolute principle, the usages of war, at least by land, have 
been constantly tending, that war is a contest between 
armed forces, and that the persons and property of non- 
combatants are to be generally respected. If this doc- 
trine is unfavourable to an invader, it is, looking to the 
general case for which laws exist, and without reference to 
our convenience in a particular case, none the worse for 
that, and such has been the traditional British view, as 


witness our attitude at the Brussels and Hague Con- 
ferences. 

The late Mr. Hall writes in the preface to the third 
edition of his International Law (published in 1889): 

**Conduct in the next great war will certainly be hard; 

it is very doubtful if it will be scrupulous. But 
there can be very little doubt that if the next war is un- 
scrupulously waged, it also will be followed by a reaction 
towards tringency of law. . . I therefore 
look forward with much misgiving to the manner in which 
the next great war will be waged, but with no misgiving at 
all as to the character of the rules which will be acknow- 
ledged ten years after its termination.” 

Poor Spectator! Unkind Mr. Chamberlain has just 
demolished the pet theory, which it has been dinning into 
our ears, of an irreconcilable and fundamental difference 
of attitude on the native question between the British and 
the Dutch colonists, as the real efficient cause of the war. 
1 think I will back Hall’s forecast of opinion.—Yours, &c., 


Glasgow. A. A. M. 


increased 





HALL SANDS. 


[The village of Hall Sands, between Dartmouth and 
Start Point, in South Devonshire, is imminently threatened 
by the sea. Its natural breakwater of sand and shingle was 
removed a few months ago by a Government contractor, and 
since its removal the sea has encroached upon the foreshore 
and is now undermining some of the houses. 

The land on which the village stands in beginning to slip 
and settle. The sea takes a heavy toll of earth at each high 
tide. The fishermen are in danger of utter ruin, and the 
first gale from the south-east is likely to sweep the village 
from its site. | 

HE moon is bright on Devon sands, 
The pale moon bring's the tide, 
The cold green water's greedy hands 
Are clutching far and wide 
Where the brown nets are dried. 


Oh ! snaky are the salt green waves 
That wash the scattered shells ; 

They come from making sailors’ graves 
And tolling sunk ships’ bells— 
But now their tossing swells 


Are lipping greedy at the stone 
Which props the scattered town. 

They cannot leave the rocks alone, 
They mean to sink and drown 
The wretched cabins down. 


The beams are creaking, and the walls 
Are cracking, while the sea 

Lips landward steadily and galls 
Those huts of brick and tree 
Which men’s homes used to be. 


Lithe, wicked eddies twist and spin 
Where once they dragged the boats. 
The nimble shrimps are nesting in 
The rye-patch—and the throats 
Of sea-snails glut the oats. 


It is all falling, slipping swift ; 
The thievish tides intend 

To crumble down and set adrift, 
To eat away, and rend, 
And steal, and make an end. 


Soon, when the wind is setting cold 
And sharp from the south-east, 
The great salt water running bold 
Will give the fish a feast 
And the town will have ceased, 


But that its wretched ruins then— 
Though sunken utterly— 
Will show how the brute greed of men 
Helps feed the greedy sea. 
Joun MASEFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 


PHILLIMORE’S SOPHOCLES. 
(By ARTHUR SIDCGWICK.) 

SorHocLes. ‘Translated and explained by J. S. Vhillimore, Prot. 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. London: George 
Alien 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Tue idea of this series of Athenian dramas for English 
readers is an excellent one. If (as Balaustion says in 
Browning's prelude to Alcestis) “Greeks are Greeks, and 
hearts are hearts, and Poetry is Power,” it should be pos- 
sible for a good scholar, with some skill in English verse, to 
give a metrical rendering of selected plays, such as should 
convey to the reader ignorant of Greek, who cared tor 
poetry, something of the glory and the greatness of the 
Three Tragedians. For this task few people would have 
seemed better qualified than Mr. Phillimore, who at Oxford 
won every classical honour, and was reputed to possess no 
small aptitude for English poetry. Yet the undertaking, 
in truth, 1s beset with many grave difficulties, which (at 
least im one respect) the translator's perversity has en- 
hanced: and we fear the book will be found on the whole 
disappointing. / 

The introduction is written with force, sometimes even 
with brilliance; and if it has not altogether escaped the 
vagueness incident to literary sketches and judgments, is 
full of interesting matter and suggestion. It extends, how- 
ever, to eighty-six pages, and we cannot therefore attempt 
to touch more than one or two points. Mr. Phillimore’s use 
of the word “ harmonious” to describe both the work and 
the spirit of Sophocles, and (in a more general sense) the 
ideal and life of Periclean Athens, will commend itself as 
in the main just. His brief account of the rise of the 
drama is also well presented ; and he has even infused some 
freshness into a rather too familiar field. gut there are 
some omissions. We do not find the great advance made 
by Sophocles in depicting human character sufficiently 
brought out: and in particular there is no stress laid on the 
striking gallery of female portraits which the seven extant 
dramas contain. When we reflect that A®schylus’s indi- 
vidual Auman portraits of women are only three, Clytam- 
nestra, Atossa, and Electra, of which the two last are out 
line-sketches and the first a monster, the work of Sophocles 
becomes all the more remarkable and impressive. Of the 
successes we will speak in a moment: but even his one 
failure, the attempt to humanise Clytamnestra, is full of sig- 
nificance from the mere fact of his having ventured upon. it. 
The fact is, the growing realism of the drama, which Mr. 
Phillimore recognises in general terms, but rather too 
cursorily, was a fundamental necessity of the situation. 
Once you bring human beings on the stage, and make them 
act and speak, whatever stiff or solemn traditions a Mar- 
lowe or an Aéschylus may have handed down, development 
is bound to follow, in the effort to make the personages real 
and lifelike. Against the inherent interest of this study 
tradition fights a losing battle. The diction will approx!- 
mate more to real speech: the character that finds expres- 
sion in that speech will tend to be more vividly and truly 
delineated. And the native subtlety of Sophocles’s mind. 
which the translator admirably describes and illustrates in 
dealing with the poet’s style, is still more important.as a 
main factor in his presentment of character, where Mr. 
Fhillimore leaves it much out of account. This 
subtlety is nowhere better seen than in the Sophoclean 
women: in the short but most arresting part of Jocasta, 
with her passionate triumph changed to passionate despair : 
in the contrast of the two sisters in the Antigone, and the 
similar contrast, with finely-graded differences, in the 
Electra: in the tender Deianeira, distracted between love 
and jealousy: in the faithful, unselfish slave-wife Tecmessa, 
who, when her world lies in ruins, has only thoughts for 
her sore-afflicted hero, now dead at her feet: “ Bitter to m 
his death, or sweet to his foes—yet he has found peace.” 

These are among the must abiding memories of 


too 


Sophocles’s work—as Mr. Phillimore (we venture to 
prophesy) will find thirty years hence. It is true, as he 
well says in the opening words, that the personality of the 
poet as a literary artist is difficult to seize with precision: 
and it is a help, in this search, to collect from scattered 
sayings some hints of Sophocles’ attitude towards nature, 
religion, fate, politics, maxims of life, and so forth. These 
aids the translator has given us: but still more significant 
for this end are the grace, delicacy, and penetrating insight, 
which Sophocles, alone of the Great ‘Three, has brought 
to the depiction of character. 

But though the introduction may have merits or de- 
fects, it is tu the translation itself that “the English reader ” 
will first turn, and it is by that that the work will stand or 
fall. 

The difficulties of a poetic version from the Greek are 
no doubt so great that any success is likely to be partial 
and qualified. In Swinburne’s striking metaphor, when 
the rich wine is poured from the golden cup to the silver, 
there must be some loss of colour in the transfer. But Mr. 
Phillimore has not only increased the difficulty by using the 
rhymed couplet for the dialogue: he has also, by forcing 
the choral lyrics into the metre (or something like the 
metre) of the originals, gone far to make his task impos- 
sible. ‘The two questions are quite different, and may be 
treated separately. 

In rejecting the convenient blank verse, which is 
marked out for the dialogue of poetic drama by the whole 
history of the English stage, his argument seems perilously 
near to paradox. “ Blank verse,” he says, “ must ‘ 
be in full dress if it is to sueceed—perpetually sonorous, 
balanced, aloof from the ordinary”; while in the couplet 
“through all colloquialisms of diction the rhyme 
is present tc reassure the ear.” Surely, wide as is the range 
of the couplet from Chaucer to William Morris, the range 
or blank verse is indefinitely wider. And, further, is 
Sophocles colloquial? On the contrary, as Mr. Phillimore 
himself, in a most telling passage (p. Ixxix.) reminds us, 
“he is one of those masters of style who resist in every 
page the flattering, disfiguring effect of usage upon current 
speech”; and, again, “the slipshod phrase is erected into 
dignity and significance by some slight repair.” 

Let us see, by examples from Mr. Phillimore’s practice, 
how far this “ dignity and significance ” is maintained ; and 
how far, when his English fails to maintain it, our “ ear is 
reassured ” by his rhymes. 

In the crisis of the ‘Tyrannus the last link (in the proof 
that the King is the child long ago supposed to be dead) is 
brought out in a sharp dialogue between the shepherd who 
was ordered to kill it and the Corinthian envoy to whom 
in pity he had given it to take away alive. ‘The Corinthian 
reminds him of their meeting, and he replies (O.T. 1141) : 


SHEP.: You speak the truth; but what a while ago! 

Cor.: Come tell me now. D’you know that then you gave me 
A child to rear, and as ’twere mine behave me? 

Suer.: What do you want—to search this story so? 

Cor.: That baby and this man here, my lad, are one. 

SHeEr.: Damnation !—hold your tongue, man, and have done: 

Kinc.: Heigh! Chide not him, old man; your own words give 


More cause for chiding than his narrative. 
Earlier in the same play (O.T. 316) the King, having 
undertaken to purge the land of the pollution [which is 
himself, though he does not know it] sends for the blind 
seer, and asks his help. _‘Teiresias knows the truth, but 
at first shrinks from telling it. These are his words, in 
Mr. Phillimore’s version : 


Teir.: Well, well! 
It is an awful thing to have the light, 
When light pays not. And though I grasped it sicht 
I let that slip me! Better not have come. 
KinG.: Heigh! What can make your comings-in so glum? 


The “ colloquialism of diction” in the renderings above 
given is indeed obtrusively evident ; but it is all really im- 
ported by the translator, and is not to be found in what he 
truly calls the “ smooth and even” style of Sophocles. And 
no one will feel that the rhymes in these lines “ reassure 
the ear,” that is, remind us that we are dealing with serious 
The fact is, all through these versions, there are 
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far tov many phrases, intended to be free and forcible, 
which in reality are errors of taste. When love “loots” 
and “ splays”; a bird’s bed is “ chickbereaved” ; Teiresias 
is called “rogue of the way-side-preacher clan”; the 
sphinx is a “ Vixen Bard” and a “ Ballad-monger Bitch ” ; 
the guard describes the position of the watchers as “ well 
out of range for stink from Aim [the corpse] to hit” ; when 
the old weary blind CEdipus appeals for help with the words, 
“ We cadge in dearth” ; we feel that all such phrases miss 
their aim, and meaning to be vigorous are simply coarse. 
Perhaps, worst of all, the sorrow-stricken King’s farewell 
to his daughters, in the original so simple and pitiful, be- 
come painfully altered in tone when they appear in this 
rendering : 

** Manage to live as season may allot you, 

And better luck be yours than his that got you.” 

None of these phrases belong to the “ middle diction,” 
which Mr. Phillimore (rather indiscriminately) ascribes to 
Sephocies, and to which in his version he has sacrificed so 
much of greater value. 

And ii this be true of the dialogue, where the measure 
is (9 an Unelish ear familiar and natural, the evil is greatly 
increased in the lyrics by what we feel to be the impossible 
attempt to keep, completely or approximately, the origina] 
measures. When to the sufficiently great difficulties of 
rendering, with force, dignity, and melody, the often 
intractable Greek, and of finding rhymes without obvious 
straining of the words, is added the difficulty of preserving 
syllabic correspondence, every stanza becomes a four ¢2 
yorce, where the result is achieved only at the expense of 
sense or poetry, and sadly too often of both. 

For example, the anapestic measure, smooth and grave 
and natural in Greek, in this version descends to the fol- 
lowing: (Antig. 526.) 

“Look at the doors, Ismene approaches! 
Shedding sisterly drops of affection: 
Cloud on the brow, and a face bloodstained, 
Comely complexion, 
Disgraced by the tear that encroaches.” 
(Antig. 626.) 
“See, though! Haemon, latest begot of 
All thy children, arrives. Is he groaning 
Over the lot of 
Antigone, the betrothed, his sweetheart, 
The defrauded bridal bemoaning?” 

Take next an intricate (logacedic) metre from Cidipus 
Tyrannus (1g0). It is difficult enough for the trained ear 
to grasp it thoroughly in the Greek, at any rate, so as really 
to get the “ proper pleasure ” (as Aristotle would say) from 
it; and what could the “ English reader” make of sie 
following ? (It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
measure is very inexactly retained, and yet all else is sacri- 
ficed to its retention.) : 

“ Ares, the monster of force, who, now without the bronze of 
shields, 
Clamorously round me blazes, make to race his 
Headlong retreat, well sped to leave behind our fields 
For vasty chambers, Amphitrite hath her abode in under, 
Or else to the billow of Thrace’s . 
Churlish anchorages.” 

It will be observed that race Ais in line 2 rhymes with 
Thrace’s in line 5, and the last word, anchorages, rhymes 
with a verse “ Thebes his heritage is,” which comes eleven 
lines further down. The reader may be excused for ex- 
claiming, “Is this poetry? Is it Sophocles? Is it even 
English?” We need not labour the point in replying to 
these questions. Compare even the prose version of Pro- 
fessor Jebb: 

“And grant that the fierce god of death, who now, with 
no brazen shields, yet amid cries as of battle, wraps me in 
the flame of his onset, may turn his back in speedy flight 
from our land, borne by a fair wind to the great deep of 
Amphitrite, or to those waters, in which none find haven, 
even to the Thracian wave.” 

It is surely clear that the latter version would be a real 
help to “the English reader” towards understanding the 
force, and somewhat even of the lyric colour and poetic 
effect of Sophocles’s lines, while in the former neither 
rhymes nor (approximate) metrical correspondence are of 
the smallest service, since meaning, melody, and poetry are 


all alike lost. Professor Phillimore has, in short, tried the 
impossible in these lyrics, and his failure was a certainty 
from the first. 

It is only fair to add that both in the lyrics and in the 
dialogue the instances chosen have been rather extreme 
cases, and do not represent the average level of Mr. Philli- 
more’s execution. ‘lhis was necessary, for we had to see 
the full extent of the mischief caused by what we hold to be 
his two mistakes: the idea that Sophocles can be truly 
represented by colloquial (and even, we may add, slangy) 
English, and the idea that we should get nearer to his 
poetry by forcing the translation into rough imitations of his 
more intricate lyrics. But though these cases are extreme, 
the fault of familiarity of style, or pungency at the expense 
cf taste, are far too common. And they come not from 
want of skill, but from what we regard as a misdirected 
aim. If the reader will turn to a melodious rendering of 
Simmias’s epitaph on Sophocles, quoted on page Ixxii., he 
will see what Mr. Phillimore might have done with the poet's 
lyric songs. We have no doubt the line he took was harder, 
but that only increases our regret that such powers should 
le spent so much in vain. 


THE ORIJGINES OF PERSIAN LITERATURE. 
\ LITERARY 
UNTIL 


lLitstoRY OF PERSIA, 
Firpaust. By E. G. 
Unwin, 16s. 


FROM THE 
Browne. 


EARLIEST 
London: 


TIMES 
b isher 


luis work, as the author explains, is not a history of Persian 
literature ; less than forty of its 480 pages deal with the 
earliest compositions in that language, dating from before 
1000 A.D.; and the whole bulk of Persian literary achieve- 
ment commencing with Firdausi and coming down to our 
own time is reserved for treatment in a second volume. It 
is more properly described as prolegomena to a history of 
modern Persian literature, and sets forth the antecedents 
out of which that literature grew and the existence of which 
is presupposed by it. 

Commencing with the Achzmenian period (550-330 
B.C.), from the rise of Cyrus till the conquest of Alexander, 
an account is given of the inscriptions of the ancient Per- 
sian kings, and of the Avesta, regarding which Prof. Browne, 
while mentioning with respect Darmesteter’s later theory 
that the whole dates from post-Christian times, adopts 
Prof. Williams Jackson’s better justified conclusion that in 
the Gathas we have reflected with fidelity the substance of 
the religious teaching of Zarathustra, whose death is as- 
signed to 583 B.C. 

Next comes a fuller account of the Sasanian period, 
commencing 226 a.D., and reaching to the Muhammadan 
conquest (652 A.D.), with its literature in Pahlavi, repre- 
sented by the rock inscriptions of the kings of the house of 
Ardeshir, the historical romances, and the liturgical and 
polemical works which compose the chief part of the sur- 
viving writings in that language, and extend far into Islamic 
times 

Then follows a still more detailed description of Arabic 
literature, from its beginnings in the poetry of pagan times 
and the prose of the Awrdn to its immense development 
under the ‘Abbasi Caliphs of Baghdad. Islamic law, reli- 
gious speculation, linguistic and grammatical study, rhetoric 
and literary form, all found their first exposition for the 
world of Islam in the language of the conquerors and of 
religion ; and, as was natural from the history of the con- 
quest, these subjects received a great part of their develop- 
ment and cultivation at the hands of non-Arabs—clients 
or converts, belonging themselves to a cultivated race with 
a long literary past, who found a full field for their activity 
in explering the possibilities of the wonderful Semitic 
speech which the sons of the Desert carried with them 
wherever the Faith extended its sway. 

It was not for some centuries after the conquest that 
Versians began to use as a means of literary expression their 
national language, now refashioned and stocked with Arabic 
vocables, and modern Persian literature had its first begin- 
nings. Ruadagi or Rodhagi, the blind minstrel of the 
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Samanis, dates from the first half of the tenth century, 
and is related to have produced a million and three hundred 
thousand couplets, of which all but a few hundreds have 
perished. Such prodigious fecundity implies that he was 
not the first to compose in his mother-tongue ; and the 
earliest biography of Persian poets, dating from about 1200, 
mentions a considerable number of his predecessors, of 
most of whom, however, only a few fragments remain. 

in this survey of the past two things are especially 
striking. ‘The first is the great blank space, stretching over 
more than five centuries, representing the Greek period of 
the successors of Alexander and the rule of the Parthian 
kings, of which neither memory nor influence appears to 
have survived in the national mind. When we reflect how 
markedly Greek art and culture impressed themselves on 
the remoter regions of Alexander’s empire, Bactria and 
North-Western India, and even far Khotan, it is difficult to 
suppose that in Persia their influence was non-existent. And 
though Persian historic legend knows nothing of Parthia 
and its great rulers, who held the faith of Zoroaster and 
withstood successfully the might of Rome, their name and 
speech survive in the Pahlavi (Pahk/ava= Purthava) of Sasa- 
nian times, the immediate predecessor of modern Persian. 
What lies beyond this gap of blackness is sheer legend. Of 
Cyrus, of Darius, of Xerxes, neither history nor fable re- 
cords anything. Of the secular opposition and interaction 
of Persian and Greek, of the empires of Assyria and 
Babylon, Firdausi and the sources on which he drew have 
nothing to say. The-place of history is taken by myths 
from the Avesta, legends of Péshdadian and Kaya- 
nian kings and  herves which belong to the 
common mythological tradition — of Iran = and 
India, or even to the common folk-lore of Europe and 
Asia. Even the historic Alexander is converted into a per- 
sonage of fable and romance, and the curses of the Magians 
whose scriptures he burnt have not availed against the 
mythopeeic spirit which has transformed him into a legiti- 
mate successor to the throne of Persia, coming rightly to 
claim his own. 

The second striking fact is the extraordinary and per 
sistent influence which Semitic, in contrast to Greek, civili- 
sation from age to age exerted on the Persian mind. 
Darius built his palaces on Babylonian models, cut his re- 
cords on the rock in characters borrowed from Babylonia, 
and celebrated his exploits in the style and spirit of Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian kings. ‘The Ashkanians or Arsacides, 
and the Sasanians who succeeded them, again borrowed 
from Aram a new script for their Pahlavi speech, and 
adapted from it a more complete and elaborate form for 
their sacred books. They used Aramaic words to write the 
most ordinary and simplest elements of their language, but 
read them as if the corresponding Persian had been written. 
In so doing they repeated, without being conscious of it, 
the process by which the Sumerian ideograms had been 
adapted, millenniums before, to the Semitic speech of 
Babylonia. The fact shows that their scribes must have 
been Aramzans, among whom their capital, Ctesiphon, was 
situated, and who probably conducted under Persian chiefs 
all the official business of the Empire. And, lastly, when the 
Arab prevailed over the Aryan, and Islam over Zoroaster, 
the new literature of Persia assimilated the stores of 
Arabian learning, and studied to follow Arabic models so 
closely that, as Prof. Browne insists, no thorough knowledge 
can be gained of Persian literary production save by keep- 
ing constantly in view the Semitic sources whence it draws 
its inspiration. 

All these themes are excellently unfolded in the discur- 
sive pages of this book. But, besides these, it deals with 
others not less important in their bearing on the national 
literature—the great religious movements which found in 
Persia their centre and most fruitful field of growth. Avestic 
religion, Aramaic Christianity, Manes, Mazdak, in pre- 
Islamic times, and the pullulant heresies of Islam—the 
Shi'a or faction of Ali, with its offspring the Isma‘ilis, Car- 
mathians, Assassins, and other obscurer sects—all these are 
lucidly explained, and their influence estimated on the 
national mind. Most important of all is the admirable 


characterisation of the Safi mysticism, an influence which 
pervades the greatest writings of Persian literature. Al- 
though Sufism plays so large a part in Persian literary his- 
tory, it is remarkable that all the most notable mystical 
writers were Sunnis, and not of the sect of Ali; and the 
popular and pietistic form of the doctrine which is the most 
common adornment of Persian verse, and furnishes out the 
most attractive pages of Sa’diand Jami, grew up upon other 
than Persian soil. 

The book, as has been said, is discursive. © Much 
of it consists of citations from the works of others, 
for the writer does not claim a first-hand acquaintance 
with the Avesta, the old Persian inscriptions, or 
the Pahlavi literature. Some passages might have 
been omitted without being missed, and others 
might have been brought together and compressed. 
In a work of such wide range it is not surprising 
that occasional judgments are expressed with which all will 
net agree. The part played by men of Persian race in 
moulding Arabic literature. for instance, seems to be in- 
sisted on more strongly than is altogether reasonable. It 
is true that poets, traditionists, theologians, grammarians, 
and historians of Iranic origin contributed no small part to 
that imposing mass; but their inspiration was purely 
Arabian, based on the oracles of the Kuran, the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet, and the songs and proverbs and 
tribal stories of the Desert. It would be as reasonabie to 
say that Latin literature was built up by foreigners because 
Catullus, Virgil, and Livy were natives of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and Seneca, Martial, and Quintilian of Spain. Aba ’Ubai 
dah’s position, as author of Ma/thalib, or depreciations of 
the Arab race, is much too strongly put on p. 269. To 
that great scholar (who was of Jewish not Persian origin) we 
owe the most precious information about Arabian antiquity, 
set down with painstaking minuteness and accuracy, and at 
the same time with a sympathy and imagination which are 
both charming and convincing. If he used his pen also to 
satirise those who exalted the Arabs at the expense of the 
Iranians, and who claimed for the forfner an original civili- 
sation and culture which never were theirs before the con 
quests of Islam, he was only stating the truth and refuting 
fiction. That the recorder of the Avydm and Ma'dthir 
(battles and memorable deeds) of the Arab tribes was a 
hater of the Arab race, or wanting in appreciation of the 
life he described, seems incredible to one who has read the 
passages from his hand in the Aghdni and other repertories 
of ancient Arab tradition. 

The translations of Persian and Arabic verse with 
which the book is enriched are excellent, and the biblio- 
graphy which is appended will be welcomed by every 
student. We await with eagerness the volume to whica 
this is an introduction, and which will deal with a literature 
that no English scholar is so well qualified to treat as Pro- 
fessor Browne. 





A “YELLOW” ARTIST. 

Joun, JONATHAN, AND Mr. Orper. London: Grant Richards. 2s. 
WE have noticed in a certain class of “ American humour ” 
an attitude or point of view like that of the vulgar and pre- 
cocious bantling of a Board School. — Its expression is 
bloated with a crapulous  self-conceit: rancid with un- 
savoury personality. It reminds one of the braggart cack- 
ling of a cockerel: of the self-inflated frog in ASsop. It is 
something we pass by, as a rule, with pitying contempt and 
disgusted silence. But when its rankness is flaunted in our 
paths and will not consent to decent and immediate burial 
in the dust-bin, we feel that it is the duty of cleanly minds 
to attack its garbage even as Hercules attacked the Augean 
byres. 


We, who live in the refinements of a civilisation, have, 
luckily, but slender knowledge of the “artists” and 
journalists who make reputations of a sort on the other side 
of the Atlantic. We hear of them now and again as 


“the straightest-spitt’n’ fellers that ever trod their ten-dollar 
boot-heels into the golden sands of Time,” 
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but when their straight spitt’n’ is directed at us in the coarse 
insolence of the saloon, and their ten-dollar boot-heels are 
held up to us as an ideal, we think it right to exercise the 
authority of the parent with the birch, or hair-brush, of 
antiquity. 

Mr. Opper has for some years held the post of artist 
to the New York Journal (better known as the “ Yellow 
Journal”), which fact will paint him in vivid colours for 
those acquainted with that paper. Its ideals are the ideals 
of the Bowery “tough.” Its practices are those of the 
area-sneak-thief. Its outlook is usually through a keyhole. 
And its pages are at all time mendacious, scurrilous and 
vulgar. Its appeal is to the meanest instincts of the lowest 
section of the proletariat, and those who know what that 
section is must agree, we think, that the journal admirably 
caters for its spiritual and intellectual needs. 

Mr. Opper appears to us to be admirably fitted for the 
post of cartoonist to such a rag. His drawing is beneath 
contempt, and his vulgarity is on a par with his 
drawing. ‘The cartoons in his volume have ap 
peared from time to time in the organ for which 
he works, and have been received with acclamation 
sufficient, as he evidently thinks, to warrant their 
publication in book-form. They aim at presenting a stereo 
typed and vulgarised John Bull, in subordination to a vul- 
garised and singularly frog-like Jonathan. Mr. Opper, in 
an insincere and supercilious preface, written, as we see. 
with a desire to conciliate British buyers, has the goodness 
to tell us that he has been forced to use the figure of John 
sull lawlessly “by the exigencies of his profession.” And 
this, “ although his private inclinations toward the English 
gentleman are of the friendliest.” The private inclination 
of such a man cannot, of course, be of value, but the confes- 
sion (bearing in mind the nature of the “ exigencies” and 
of the “ profession”) reads like “Doll Tearsheet on 
Chastity.” A few lines lower down, in the same effusion, he 
has the patronising kindness to believe that John Bull 

“is as staunch and sturdy a being as his American brother 

that is saying a great deal. He is our English 
ancestor, our good neighbour, our intimate commercial ac- 
quaintance, and frequently our son-in-law. \ like him and re- 
spect him.” 

We will see in what touching manner his fondness and 


respect are shown. Before we begin we will merely ask 


our readers to remember that the things are cartoons, and 
therefore swollen with the crude mendacities of exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Opper draws us a picture of a something that is 
partly simian, partly damonic, part music-hall comedian, 
and part Mr. Opper. This, from the fact that its waistcoat 
is a Union Jack, we suppose is meant for John Bull. It 
is seated at a table drinking “ American mineral water” 
from a tea cup in unstable equilibrium. 
the apartment bears labels with the legend “ Made in 
America.” The wall bears pictures labelled “ Abbey ” and 
“Sargent,” and the open window affords a view of five 
theatres labelled “Run by Americans.” This subtle piece 
of American fun is headed: 
“The Bitter Cry of Out-classed England,” 

and bears an ingenious drollery at its foot: 


The furniture of 


‘**Confound the luck! H’everythink in the whole bloomin’ 
H’Empire is H’ American.” 
Which drollery illustrates the amazing and masterly con- 
trol the Americans have over the aspirate. 

In another drawing he shows us the same curious and 
repulsive figure seated upon a park bench, in the rags and 
tatters of the park vagabond. A label exuding from a torn 
pocket has the legend “ Pawn ticket,” and patches on the 
wretched clothes are named “Loss of Trade” and “ Boer 
War.” In the background the figure of Uncle Sam is 
shown escorting a female figure labelled “Germany.” The 
picture is headed “ Poor John,” and has the additional 
humour of a footnote, “ Even his best girls leave him.” 

It is to be noted that no single picture in the book has 
the slightest pretension to artistic merit. The drawing 
would disgrace a kerb-stone salmon painter, and the senti- 
ment would put a larrikin to the blush. That a human being 
should have perpetrated such things would be amazing if 


it were not pitiful, and would be incomprehensible if there 
were no “ yellow” journal with a yellow publie at its back. 
That there are American humourists we know. W 
regret sincerely that the standard of kindly fun they have 
established has been lowered, and smirched, by the 


cutter- 
humour of Mr. Opper and his kind. 


THE BALKANS FROM WITHIN. 

THE LAND OF THE BLACK MouNTAIN: The Adventures of Two 
Englishmen in Montenegr« By Reginald Wyon and Gerald 
’rance. With fifty-one illustrations. London: Methuen. 6s. 

AN account of travels and personal observations in 

Montenegro comes opportunely at a time when everyone’s 

attention is fixed on the Balkan States. ‘The authors of this 

book spent six months in the country, travelled up and 
down through some of the most interesting parts of it, and 
have written a book of over 300 pages to describe their 
experiences. In putting together records of travels it is 
always safest to see how much you can leave out, rather 
than how much you can put in. A constant flow of detail, 
some very interesting, some less interesting, some not 
interesting at all, tends to w ary and perplex. The reader 
feels the want of a main thread of meaning to tack it 
on to. Whither does all this tend, he is inclined to ask ? 

What are we illustrating, or proving? Had the authors of 

these notes asked themselves what were the main results 

and lessons to themselves of their tour, and had they then 
marshalled and grouped their experiences to drive such 
lessons home, they would, perhaps, have gained for their 
book the coherency and definiteness of form which it now 
lacks, besides reducing it to much less than 
length. 

At the same time, any first-hand knowledge on any of 
these states is sure to have importance, and the accounts 


its present 


here given are obviously sincere and trustworthy. It is 
greatly to be wished that the travellers could have pushed 
their expedition further south, and given us a stretch of 
Albania and the Albanians. Montenegro, thanks to a 
fairly settled government, was more or less known before. 
Albania is scarcely known at all 


There is a golden oppor- 
tunity at present for some one 


, combining love of travel with 
a knack tor description, to explore that country and give 
us a few reliable facts about it. Such a book would dispel 
many Among others, it would perhaps dispel 
the illusion that religious persecution is the main cause 
of the Balkan disturbance. The idea of the infidel Moslem 
trampling on the weaker Christian is taking to the imagina- 
tion, and sure to be dragged in at every turn, but it gives 
an imperfect notion of the truth. In Albania itself (speak- 
ing with some slight knowledge of the country) you never 
hear the religious question raised. A large proportion of 
the clans are Christian. Christian and Mahommedan 
clans are often intermixed and united in the same tribe, 
and among these fellow tribesmen religious differences 
count for nothing at all. The Albanian Moslems are by no 
means fanatics in religion ; indeed, they have only in recent 
centuries been converted to the faith themselves. Their 
clans attack and devastate the lowlands of Macedonia for the 
that hardv and warlike but impoverished 
mountaineers have always been ready to plunder the richer 
but less warlike inhabitants of the plains; for the same 
reason that the clans of the Scottish highlands foraged and 
plundered the lowlands. The Slavs, Vlachs, and Greeks 
of Macedonia are fairly prosperous people, acute in matters 
of business, traders and bargain drivers by nature, of 
thoroughly commercial instincts, but essentially unwar- 
like. The clans of the black Albanian mountains are, like 
their Montenegrin neighbours, inured to war, and devoted 
to it as to their favourite pastime. They harry the wretched 
inhabitants of the plains, and always have done so, long 
before the Turkish invasion, and before Mohammedanism 
was known in the land at all, not because these are Chris- 
tians while they themselves are mostly Moslems, but 
because the plain dwellers are a rich booty. In short, 
where English public opinion wrong is that it is 
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inclined to lay much too much stress on the difference be- 
tween Moslem and Christian, and not half enough stress on 
the difference between mountaineer and lowlander. 

The description given in these pages of the Montene- 
grin applies equally well to the mountaineers of Albania. 
It is a description of a people brave to a fault, passionately 
patriotic, generous and hospitable to their friends and’ to 
strangers, but lawless, untamed, half civilised, and towards 
their enemies cruel and revengeful. Such a description by 
trustworthy eve-witnesses tends towards an understanding 
of the great Balkan problem as it exists to-day. 


OMAR IN) FRENCH AND AMERICAN. 


Les RUBAIYAT DOMAR KHEYYAM. Traduits en vers Franeais 
(apres la version Anglaise d'E-.d Fitzgerald. Par Fernand 
Henry. Paris: Jean Maissoneuve. 1903. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KutaiyAM. Done into English from the 
French of J. B. Nicolas, by Frederick Baron Corvo. —To- 
gether with a reprint of the French text. London: John 
Lane. {90}. 

It was doubtless chance which led to the appearance within 

a week or two of each other of these two versions of Omar 

—ahe one a French translation of Fitzgerald’s poem, the 

other an English rendering of the sober prose of Nicolas. 

Was Persia, one wonders, a less rare accomplishment in the 

last generation, that this brisk commerce of translations at 

second-hand should have sprung up to-day ? 

To all who care for the art of translation M. Henry’s 
version of Fitzgerald will be a wonder and a joy. — His 
translation of Shakespeare’s sonnets was an achievement 
which should have prepared us for the excellence of this ren- 
dering. But its minute accuracy, its triumphant skill, sur- 
prise in every line. And M. Henry has surrounded his own 
task with difficulties. He has chosen a metre that comes 
very close to Fitzgerald’s, but he has at once increased the 
difficulty of his work, and enhanced the beauty of his elabo- 
rate music, by chaining his stanzas together. The third 
line of each stanza, which Fitzgerald left blank, announces 
the rhyme of the succeeding stanza, so that where Fitz- 
gerald had three rhymes to find his translator provides four. 
But despite the elusive charm of the poem, and the 
mechanical difficulties of the metre, there is not a verse 
which falsifies the original. No alien idea obtrudes, and 
there is barely a nuance which is not in some way inter- 
preted. ‘Take, for example, this verse, chosen at random : 

* Apres, au chant du coq, devant sa porte un tas 

De gens poussaient des cris—* Ouvrez donc par li-bas! 

Courte, vous le savez, sera notre visite, 

Et une fois partis nous ne reviendrons pas.’ 

Compare this with: 

* And as the cock crew, those who stood before 

The tavern shouted—‘ Open then the door. 

You know how little while we have to stay, 

And once departed may return no more.’’ 

This is not translation. It is simply Fitzgerald in 
French. M. Henry is rarely less successful than this. It 
would take a carping critic to find a fault in this little 
masterpiece. Perhaps the language is a trifle less emotional, 
a shade more prosy than Fitzgerald’s—but then it is hard 
to welcome an unfamiliar poem in a foreign tongue as an 
adequate substitute for all the rhythms and the phrases that 
have made their home in our ears. 

Mr. Corvo’s translation of Nicolas’s prose version 
deserves no great attention. It is an outrage, which one 
regrets only because a dainty volume and much artistic 
typography have been wasted. It is a version into American 
dashed with Greek, and its character is sufficiently obvious 
in the first verse : 

“Lo Phosphor! (un matin). And a voice from the tavern 
crieth, enter hilarious Philopots (joyeux buveurs), hybrish 
(fous) youths; enter and fill yet one more cup of wine, 
before that fate shall fill brimful your cup of life.” 

For fleurs jaunes, Mr. Corvo writes “ xanthine flowers” ; 
for plain dier he must give us “hestern Fve ’; “ diapto- 
tick,” “sunatick,” “senege,” “oyranian,” are some of his neo- 
logisms, and the straightforward “nous sommes adorateurs 


du vin” he must needs pervert into “I adore Chrysokomes 
lakchos.” But the volume deserves a weleome, because it 
gives us Nicolas’s version in a convenient and beautiful 
form. It deserves to be read and studied, because it is in- 
directly a monument to Fitzgerald’s genius. Fitzgerald did 
not translate Omar. His poem might have been entitled 
“Recollections of Omar”; it is the work of a mind steeped, 
indeed, in the original, but writing on an architectural plan 
of its own. ‘The original is full, for example, of the meta- 
phor of the potter and the pot. The dialogue among the 
pots is entirely Fitzgerald’s, even when it renders here a 
thought and there a phrase. Fitzgerald, however, not only 
made a connected poem from a chaos of epigrams. He 
also gave the whole an emotional tone which the original 
lacks, at all events in Nicolas’s version. The real Omar 
was more given to laughing at himself than the dignified 
and sensitive poet who translated him. What Omar wanted 
in the wilderness was, in fact, no loaf of bread, but—a 
mutton chop, and it was not “ an Angel shape” who talked 
with him, but a drunken old man with a praver-rug. 





RUDIMENTS OF CHINESE CULTURE. 


CHINA AND THE CuINESE. By Herbert Allen Giles, 1.1..D., Pro- 
fessor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan and Co., pp. 229. 6s. net. 

PROFESSOR.HERBERT GILEs’s six lectures on “ China and 
the Chinese” form a useful introduction to the study of 
the subject ; for although they leave many of its aspects 
untouched, they deal with others on which most recent 
books are silent. The first two lectures treat of language 
and literature ; the fourth examines the possibility of Greek 
influences on China during the centuries succeeding those 
of Confucius and Mencius ; the fifth tells us something of 
the obscure religious or philosophical system commonly 
called Taoism: the third and sixth deal, though rather 
siightly, with political and social institutions. 

A few useful hints are given as to the structure of the 
spoken languages and of the written language of China. 
These, as most people are aware, are dissociated in a way 
to which in Western and most Oriental languages there is 
no parallel. The spoken languages throughout the eighteen 
provinces are numerous, and as distinct as the speech of 
Madrid or of Bordeaux from that of Rome or Palermo. ‘To 
a Cantonese, for example, the language of Ningpo would 
be wholly unintelligible. =“ Practically,” says Professor 
Giles : 

‘There are about eight well-marked dialects, all clearly 
of a common stock, but so distinct as to constitute eight 
different languages, any two of which are quite as unlike as 
English and Dutch.’ 

Nevertheless, the language spoken from Chefoo to 
Peking, known as Mandarin, extends over the greater part 
of the interior of the country; the other dialects being for 
the most part limited to the sea-board. In grammatical 
structure, nothing can be more simple. The same words, 
uninflected, serve, very commonly, as substantives, adjec- 
tives, verbs and adverbs. In this respect it is well repre- 
sented by the familiar Pidgin-English. But the syllables of 
which it consists are curiously few: in Mandarin there are 
not more than four hundred and twenty, a scanty allow- 
ance for the indication of some thousands of meanings. 
The defect is supplied by the five tones in which a syllable 
may be pronounced, each of which gives it a perfectly dis- 
tinct meaning. Professor Giles’s description of those tones 
might have been supplemented with advantage by a refer- 
ence to Mr. James Summers's Rudiments of the Chinese 
Language (Quaritch), in which a very clear account is given 
of them. And when to the distinction of tones is added 
the practice of coupling words of similar meaning in pairs, 
and also the use in certain cases of suffixes, the mystery of 
expressing multitudes of diverse meanings by a very small 
number of syllables disappears. 

Everyone is aware that the written language of China 
has the universality of Arabic figures, or of algebraic 
symbols, and that it may be, and has been, studied with 
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success by scholars who have never set foot in China and 
could not utter the simplest Chinese sentence. Neverthe- 
less, in all Chinese characters there is, as Professor Giles is 
careful to explain, a phonetic element representative of 
sound as well as sense, and serving as a guide to pronuncia- 
tion; the remainder of the character indicating the precise 
meaning. “The two portions into which the vast majority 
of Chinese characters can be easily resolved, are,” he says : 

“First the phonetic base, itself a character originally in- 

tended to represent some thing or idea, and then borrowed 
to represent other things and ideas similarly pronounced ; 
and secondly, the indicator, another character added to the 
phonetic base in order to distinguish between the various 
things and ideas for which the same phonetic base was 
used.” 

In the second of his lectures Professor Giles gives a 
most interesting survey of the Chinese books in the Cam- 
bridge library. The collection contains 4,304 volumes, 
and appears to cover in a most comprehensive and complete 
way all that is really valuable in Chinese literature. Begin- 
ning with the Five Classics and the Four Books which con- 
stitute the Chinese Canon, we pass to the Historical Re- 
cord of Ssuma Ch‘ien, written in the first century B.c., our 
principal authority for Chinese history during the Confu- 
cian and post-Confucian period, containing, in addition to 
historical narrative, a vast mass of information on rites and 
customs, on roads and water-ways, on commerce and coin- 


age, and on the biographies of remarkable men. “ His 
great work,” says Professor Giles, 
*“has come down to us as near as possible intact. To the 


Chinese it is, and always has been, a priceless treasure ; so 
much so that every succeeding Dynastic History has been 
modelled pretty much on the same lines.” 

Hardly less remarkable is Ssuma Kuang’s Mirror of 
History, written in the eleventh century A.D., and covering 
the period from 400 B.c. to 1050 A.D. It cccupies thirty- 
three volumes of the Cambridge collection. {n biographical 
literature Chinese is extremely rich. Specially to be noted 
are the four large volumes containing the lives of 310 re- 
markable women, from early times down to 1779. Cam- 
bridge also possesses copies of the three great encyclo- 
pedias of the ninth, twelfth, and fourteenth centuries, the 
last and most complete being that of Ma Tuan-lin, of which 
a good account is given in M. Pierre Laffitte’s Civilisation 
Chinoise. All these things are calculated.to dissipate the 
prevalent error that Chinese* civilisation during the last 
two thousand years has been stagnant. There is, in truth, 
no sign of stagnation. Under K‘ang Hsi in the seventeenth 
century, and under Ch‘ien Lung in the eighteenth, the work 
so vigorously carried on in earlier centuries was continued 
with the same energy. The Imperial Geography, published 
in 1745, in twenty-four volumes, is a masterpiece of topo- 
graphical work. And every province, every prefecture, 
every district (and of these last there are 1,500) has its own 
elaborate topography. Nor is China less rich in dic- 
tionaries, which have been gradually perfected, from the 
first attempt of Hsii Shén in a.p. 120 to the standard work 
of 1716, in which words are arranged under the 214 radicals, 
or indicators. Of the wealth of Chinese literature in fic- 
tion and poetry it is needless to say much, as good ex- 
amples of these have been translated by Davis, Remusat, 
and others. The marvellous Concordance to the whole of 
this vast literature, published under imperial direction in 
1711, should not be forgotten. It fills forty-four volumes 
of the Cambridge collection. 

Of the six lectures contained in this little volume not 
the least interesting is the evidence given of contact between 
Greek and Chinese culture during the Hun dynasty, conse- 
quent, it would seem, on the foundation of the Greek king- 
dom of Bactria by Diodotus, B.c. 256. “ We know,” says 
our author, 


“from Chinese history that, so far back as the second cen- 
tury B.C., victorious Chinese generals carried their arms far 
into Central Asia, and succeeded in annexing such distant 
regions as Khoten, Kokand, and the Pamirs. About B.c. 
138 a statesman named Chang Ch‘ien was sent on a mission 
to Bactria, but was taken prisoner by the Hsiung-nu, the 
forebears of the Huns, and detained in captivity for over ten 
vears. He finally managed to escape, and proceeded <to 
Fergana, and thence on to Bactria, returning home in B.c. 


126, after having been once more captured by the Hsiung-n4, 
and again detained for about a year. pactea ..4 «« 
would appear to have had already for some time commercial 
relations with China, for Chang Ch'ien reported that he had 
seen Chinese merchandise exposed there in the markets for 
sale. We further learn that Chang Ch‘ien brought back with 
him the walnut and the grape, previously unknown in China, 
and taught his countrymen the art of making wine.” 
Further evidence of the same kind is given by the use 
of the olive leaf from about this date as a sign of propitia- 
tion: by the extraordinary similarities between the Chinese 
and Pythagorean systems of music: by the winged horse 
obviously copied from the Greek Pegasus ; finally, by the 
adoption in China in B.c. 104 of Meton’s cycle of nineteen 
years, bringing the solar and the lunar year into adjustment. 
This cycle had been in use in Athens since 330 B.c. Pro- 
fessor Giles’s remarks on the political and social institutions 
of China, though less novel, will be welcome to those who 
think it important to encourage friendly feeling between 
the West and the Far East. He insists on the democratic 
character of the village system, on the unparalleled degree 
of personal freedom enjoyed by the Chinese peasant, and 
on the strength of the family feeling which is the keystone 
of the Chinese political fabric. His book, small as it is, 
will do good service in dissipating many vulgar errors, and 
especially in exposing the ludicrous exaggerations of female 
infanticide, so sedulously diffused by religious propagandists 
and mercantile adventurers. 





FACTORY LEGISLATION. 

A History oF Factory Lrecistation. By Miss B. L. Hutchins 
and Miss A, Harrison, B.A. (Lond.). 1os. 6d. net. With a 
preface by Sidney Webb. P S. King and Son. 1903. 

WomEN UNDER THE Factory Act. By Nora Vynne and Helea 
Biackburn. 4s. net. Williams and Norgate. 1903. 

IT is an interesting coincidence that in the same month 
there should appear two books upon the same subject, the 
authors of which, in both cases women, are clearly actuated 
by the same ultimate motive—that of the well-being of 
women workers—but yet approach their subiect from almost 
directly opposite standpoints. Miss Hutchins and Miss 
Harrison aim primarily at the presentation of fact, but it is 
impossible to read their work without realising that they 
have a whcele-hearted belief in the power of legislation and 
a genuine desire to see the scope of the law extended. Miss 
Blackburn and Miss Vynne also supply facts, but their 
comments are written from the point of view of those who 
hold that the sphere of factory legislation needs careful 
definition. They distinguish between the “ provisions es- 
sential for health, for security of life and limb, which are 
the right of all workers, which no good employer would wish 
to neglect and which no bad employer should be suffered to 
neglect,” and the other set of provisions, “which apply to 
personal conduct, such as all self-respecting persons should 
order for themselves, with due observation of the universal 
duty of all not to injure others.” Legislation, they hold, 
should concern itself only with the first of these, and as far 
as possible should make no distinctions between man>and 
woman: with the second the law has nothing to do. They 
protest against “ such regulations as force people to be de- 
pendent on rules and lessen self-reliance”; they would 
make penalties for wilful carelessness and for neglect of 
essential precautions far more severe. 

Their book is divided into two parts. The first deals 
with the position of employers, and states in plain language 
ali the regulations by which employers are bound. These 
regulations are, of course, familiar to the managers of large 
factories. But Miss Vynne and Miss Blackburn hope that 
their pages may be a help to the smaller or humbler em- 
ployers who have little leisure, and are unable to avail them- 
selves of the services of a legal adviser in order to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of “laws so intricate that even a 
magistrate has been known to express ignorance not un- 
mixed with indignation.” Most of these regulations meet 
with unqualified approval from the authors, to some they 
urge objections. For instance, the rule that all women 
employed in a factory must have the time allowed for their 
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meals at the same hour of the day is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. In many cases employers would be willing to provide 
dining accommodation, but the expense of providing for the 
whole staff at once is so great that often nothing is done, 
and the women are obliged to take their meals in the streets 
or as best they can, for the unavoidable consequence of 
this rule is another: that no woman must remain in any 
room where work is being done, even by men, during the 
dinner hour. These regulations are, however, of minor 
importance, and, though inconvenient, are not necessarily 
harmful. The second part of the book deals with the posi- 
tion of the employed, and here there are several rules which 
are more vexatious than valuable. For instance, the 
period of employment for» women in a_ factory 
must be between 6 in the morning and 6 at 
night, or between 7 am. and 7 pm. It is 
illegal to begin at the half hour. This restriction is 
absurd, and highly inconvenient. For instance, the folders 
in the works of an employer of women’s labour in the print- 
ing trade come into town by the workmen’s trains, which 
bring them to the premises at an odd half-hour. — Their 
work, which is piece-work, is ready for them, and they can 
go home as soon as it is done, sometimes as early as four 
o'clock. These women naturally object to waiting for half 
an hour before they can begin their work, but “if they dare 
to begin, the men employed, who are subject to no such 
rule, threaten to inform the factory inspectors.” Against 
regulations which penalise women’s labour and tend _ to 
make it more profitable for employers to engage men, and 
restrictions on liberty which professional or well-to-do 
women would never for one moment stand, Miss Vynne and 
Miss Blackburn protest energetically, both in their com- 
ments on the law and in the excellent little introduction 
they preface to their work. On the other hand, they would 
like regulations which concern the health and safety of all 
made even more stringent. For instance, the #10 penalty 
for a man who, knowingly or through culpable ignorance, 
gives out work to be done in a house where there is infec- 
tious disease is absurdly inadequate. 

Their aim, in short, is “ the maintenance of the liberty 
of the just emplover and the imposition of heavy penalties 
on sweaters and wilful wrongdoers.” They deprecate the 
prevalent opinion that women are less able to take care of 
themselves than men, an opinion hardly borne out by the 
facts known to all who have had to do with men workers. 
For instance, men have been known to cook their food over 
fires giving off poisonous chemical gases, and the Chief 
Inspector of Factories urged that men as well as women 
engaged in dangerous trades should be subject to medical 
examination, for they are quite as careless about handling 
pipes or tobacco with polluted hands as women are about 
sweets. Women who are never called upon to exercise 
their own judgment or sense of responsibility lose their 
sense of right and wrong and their power of judging. It 
is against these dangers that the authors of what is certainly 
a valuable little handbook plead. : 

The stout and well-filled volume which Miss Hutchins 
and Miss Harrison have produced does them the utmost 
credit. It is scholarly, thorough, and painstaking work, 
and is a very satisfactory outward and visible sign of the 
influence of the School of Economics, adding, as it does, 
another useful work to tthe series of Studies in Economics 
and Political Science, edited by Professor Hewins. As 
Mr. Webb points out, no complete history of the Factory 
Acts has hitherto been published, and the gap is one which 
urgently needed filling. Miss Hutchins and Miss Harri- 
son trace the origin and growth of factory legislation with 
commendable care and completeness. The criticism 
which perhaps presents itself to their reader is that in the 
maze of facts with which they deal it is difficult to see the 
wood for the trees, and that a better sense of proportion, a 
more skilful use of detail and greater insistence upon broad 
lines would have made their work both more interesting and 
less bewildering. Their book is divided inte eleven 
chapters, the first two of which give a sketch of the condi- 
tions prevailing in and before the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, and describe the Act of 1819. From this 


date the history is traced minutely and carefully through 
its various phases, the agitation for a ten hours’ 
day, the gradual growth of — legislation, the _ still 
more gradual change in public opinion. “ Beginning 
with a tentative and imperfect measure of control, intended 
only for the benefit of poor-law apprentices, for whom the 
State was already in a measure responsible, the Govern- 
ment has seen itself compelled by this modest precedent to 
take first children, then young persons, then women under 
its protection, and to extend the operation of the Acts to 
one industry after another, till nearly the whole field of 
manufacture has been covered.” The conclusion from 
which we quote this summary gives an interesting survey of 
the present position and a suggestive discussion of future 
possibilities. As has been said, the writers have great faith 
in the power of the law, and look forward longingly, if not 
very hopefully, to much wider-reaching and more com- 
prehensive control and regulation than in the existing state 
of public opinion they think possible. Miss Vynne and Miss 
slackburn would join issue with them here, but all the four 
writers agree upon one point: that the general public is 
extraordinarily ignorant of the actual state of the law and 
of how it came to exist at all. Clearly, nothing is more 
desirable than a general and accurate knowledge of existing 
facts and existing conditions, and to the attainment of this 
end the writers of these two books have contributed a most 
important share. No one can read either of these books— 
and we should strongly recommend everyone who can to 
read both—without acquiring an immense amount of valu- 
able knowledge, and, what is even more important, without 
receiving a real stimulus to thought. We must add that 
both volumes are enriched by useful appendices, and that 
the history has a valuable bibliography. 


PASCAL. 

PascaLr. By Emile Boutroux, Member of the French Institute, 
Professor of Modern Vhilosophy of the University of Paris. 
Translated by Ellen Margaret Creak. Manchester: Sherrat 
and Hughes. 1902. 

M. Boutroux has produced what we suppose is a study of 

Pascal. He has not contented himself with a plain narra- 

tive, which, indeed, would have been inadequate to give an 

account of a life, the poorest part of which was in its ex- 
ternal incidents ; but has tried to reproduce the whole per- 
sonality, whose richest experience came from within; and 
he has, besides analysing the mental struggles and pains by 
which Pascal passed from one stage to another of his inner 
development, carefully sketched circumstances under whieh 
his great work, Le/ters to a Provincial, was given to the 
world, as well as the preparation for that great unwritten 
work in defence of the Christian Faith, of which the 

Pensées is but a fragment. 

For our author, the secret of Pascal’s life seems to lie in 
this: that while he was a man in whom reason was unusually 
powerful, the emotional side of his nature had a strong 
craving for personal religion. His reason forbade him to 
take religion merely on trust from authoritv, yet that same 
reason could not keep altogether abreast with the demands 
of the rest of his nature. 

We feel sure that if reason had compelled him to reject 
the Christian Faith his nature would have created for itself 
some sort of religion. As it was, he was one of the earliest 
of that school who have deliberately used reason to define 
the bounds of reason, and built up a reasoned theory accord- 
ing to which the other side of our nature is an organ for 
apprehending realities otherwise untouched. 

This, it may be observed, brings him in contact with one 
tendency of modern thought. 

There is another aspect of Pascal’s life which will be 
more objective fo us than to a Frenchman; we mean his 
two conversions, especially the second, for they illustrate a 
difference between the French and ourselves. Our habit 
is to compromise, theirs to be logical, to push things to a 
logical conclusion, to be severely consistent. We think of 
this as a merely intellectual trait ; it is something more, it 
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involves an exercise of the will, it means a clear perception 
of the idea that has come into our lives, and a complete 
surrender thereto. ‘There is something pathetic about 
Pascal's denial of the carnal learning that he had loved so 
well, but forsook when the call came. 

M. Boutroux traces Pascal’s education rather minutely. 
His father trained him on lines quite adverse to those 
followed by James Mill with his son; Pascal fére, in fact, 
refused to teach Blaise Pascal mathematics before he 
reached a certain age ; but the boy overruled this decision by 
discovering geometry for himself at the early age of twelve. 
It is not on record that the elder Pascal read the Meno; 
but his method of education might have been inspired by 
it. He taught his son to think, and never encouraged 
him to amass information. Blaise Pascal was never well 
read in theology or philosophy, and when he wrote the 
Letters he had to be furnished with technical facts by pro- 
fessed theologians. His “lay” position in this matter may 
have been the ground of his contention that he was not a 
Port Royalist. M. Boutroux seems to bring out half uncon- 
sciously the divorce between “reason and faith” in the 
influences of Pascal's earlier life; that was the attitude of 
his father and the scientific circle to which he belonged, 
Blaise being admitted thereto by reason of his extraorciuary 
precocity as a mathematician. We must hasten over tie 
short period of his life in which Blaise Pascal saw some- 
thing of the world, moved in the set of the Duc de Boannes, 
thought of marrying, and wrote a discourse on love. But 
the impulse to unify his activities was too strong, and he 
was guided by the “ bridle of Theages.” He resorted much 
to Port Royal, and was drawn into the celebrated contro- 
versy, which would hardly live to-day but for his Leéters. 
M. Boutroux disentangles the threads of the dispute about 
“ sufficient” and “efficient” grace in which Jansenists, 
Jesuits, Neo-Thomists, Molinists, and Dominicans were 
then involved. ‘The differences of opinion interest us 
chiefly as showing the confident presumption with which 
men at that time supposed themselves competent to dog- 
matise on the methods by which the Divine Spirit works. 
We should not think of trying to fetter this gracious activi.y 
by any hard and fast formulas. Pascal obviously realised 
the futility of the whole thing; but he classifies and de- 
scribes with minute care the various nuances of opinion 
honestly held by subtle speculators, independently of the 
different interpretations of the same phrase, arranged by 
certain of the disputants to secure a lip harmony. Nev-r 
since the days when the Platonic dialogues were written 
has satire commanded such a refined and Attic irony; but 
Pascal soon passed from this oxcapayea to a conflict with 
the Jesuits over their abuse of casuistry as designed to xuin 
morals. The orthodox have lamented that his methods 
were afterwards copied by men who assailed the Church 
in a more secular cause; but no good Christian can wish 
the work undone. 

For a Frenchman, perhaps, it is natural to set himself 
more especially to determine Pascal's place in the literature 
of his own people. “Literature” seems the fittest word ; 
“philosophy” and “theology” are equally unsuitable, for 
Pascal was neither philosopher nor theologian in a strict 
sense or with special devotion. The Pensées are the 
excursions of a brilliantly gifted man into a field that he 
might have made his own if he had lived longer. The 
scattered examples in Spinoza’s correspondence of a treat- 
ment of the New Testament are alive and fertile to-day, 
though the whole apparatus criticus with which we read 
the New Testament has been fashioned since his time ; and 
though Pascal was not, and living in his environment could 
not be, so much in advance of his age and of orthodox ways 
of thought we find him anticipative of a modern point 
of view. Pascal had contact with philosophy, but M. Bout- 
roux does not bring out quite so clearly as some writers 
have done the philosophic relation of Pascal to the so-called 
Deists of the eighteenth century. Though Christianity is 
not formally a philosophy, some have recognised in the 
Christian doctrine of the “fall of man” and original sin 
an affinity with certain professed systems. Schopenhauer 


thought that both Christianity and Buddhism, and the reli- 
gions of salvation, of redemption “from the body of this 
death,” were so far allied with the truth as revealed by 
him. Now Pascal had these of human nature 
always before him. It is going too far to call him a “ pessi- 
mist,” and one of his critics says “ascetic” is a nearer 
term. Acute consciousness of the evils in man leads some 
men to pessimism, to a generalisation that the world and 
its author are evil, or at best irrational, but others to a 
belief in a power which can co-operate with man’s infirmity. 
Each class is opposed by the optimist of the eighteenth 
century, who believes in reason and in the natural goodness 
of man. There is indeed a connection in the making of 
intellectual systems and an optimism which says that this 
is the best of all possible worlds. Each depends on a 
neglect of the irrational, whether it be found in man or 
nature. 

Thus Hegel gives way to Schopenhauer, as, on the 
other hand, Pascal had been succeeded by Rousseau and 
Voltaire. M. Boutroux has but little sympathy with Vol- 
taire’s attacks on Pascal, which, indeed, were evidence of 
his great influence, which lived though the works in which 
Pascal’s thoughts were contained were but little more than 
fragments. He has lived, indeed, not least through his 
qualities as an artist. There are certain passages in 
the Pensées which are impressed once and for all on the 
memory. ‘Tolstoy seems to have been struck by the well- 
known passage about “ roseau pensant.” 


notions 





TENNYSON. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. (* English Men of 
London: Macmillan. 1go02. 2s. net. 


TrENNYSON. By 
Letters.”’) 


Sik ALFRED LYALL’s modest little book is thoroughly wel 
come, though so many people have written about Tenny- 
son. It is distinguished by just emphasis and a sense of 
perspective, the essential qualities of any sane apprecia- 
tion. ‘The portrait is kindly, not insipid; there are many 
illuminating phrases in the terse and straightforward cri- 
ticism. The book does justice to the diversity of the 
poet’s inspiration without allowing the main and permanent 
characteristics of his poetry to be missed, and it never in- 
sulates him from the contemporary forces and tendencies 
from which he never cared to stand aloof. 

Sir Alfred Lyall rightly accentuates the 
‘Tennyson’s life was “ pleasant and prosperous.” ‘The case 
is not merely uncommon, but significant. | What is. still 
rarer, his poetry presents—in spite of the austerely artistic 
ideal attained in much of it—a remarkable reflection, with 
just that excess inseparable from genius, of a living social 
order and the better mind of a particular caste which never 
ceased to possess his sympathies, although the poet in- 
herited something of the rebellious temper of the great 
romantics before him, and fitfully struck Olympian pos- 
tures. No man of letters appears more naturally a “man 
of his times” if we look a little below the surface. His 
own temperament and experience were in harmony at once 
with the perplexities and the optimism of the articulate 
classes in England during the greater part of his career. 
And if, as Sir Alfred Lyall tells us, it is the poet’s mission 
“to embody the floating thought of his period,” few English 
poets can have striven more assiduously to fulfil it than he 
who sang the faith that lives in honest doubt and inter- 
preted the florid idealism of a self-improving gentry. It 
may still be questioned whether these are the most serious 


fact that 


aspects of ‘Tennyson’s work: its beauty and power 
do not depend conspicuously upon the  poet’s 
“inward uneasiness” and the “sort of — spiritual 
quietism” (to quote the apt expressions of his 


latest critic) in which his mind found solace, nor yet upon 
the degree in which, towards the end of his life especially, 
his semi-political poetry assimilated or helped to promote 
more than one kind of reaction. 

He is one of cur masters of poetical notation, a deli- 
cate visualist, a builder of grave rhythms; and as an artist 
he came opportunely. This monograph shows us in 
Tennyson, first of all, the depository of the romantic 
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tradition in an hour of depression for the enthusiasms which 
had nourished romanticism in the great generation before 
him—who reprieved the ascendency of that religion of free- 
dom and nature, but partly by purging it of elements that 
had lost their power to dazzle, its arrogance and self-ab- 
sorption, its insurgency and exoticism, and by atoning for 
its relative indifference to virtuosity and the exact render- 
ing of sensation. ‘Tennyson is a Parnassian in his sinking 
of the personal, in his subordination of passion—not, as a 
rule, to original thought, but to patient transcriptions of 
selected realities, in his return to ancignt models and sub- 
jects, in the probity of his technique, and especially, per- 
haps, in his deficiency of movement and impetus. 

Sir Alfred Lyall indicates clearly, in several piaces, the 
vice of Tennyson’s magnincent descriptive talent in its pro- 
pensity to an over-elaboration of detail (whereas the giants 
of literature describe beauty, for instance, “ by its effects ”) 
which tends to hardness and even to confusion. He might 
well have insisted upon the far more deplorable results to 
which the poet was occasionally led by the very conscious- 
ness, it may be, of this bent and a determination to remain 
far on this side sobriety ; but Sir Alfred does not appear to 
detest the monosyllabic style the poet sometimes affected, 
and he does not find the ingenuousness of “ Dora” offen- 
sive. He has, however, excellent criticism to offer upon 
the naturalism of certain other pastorals ; and his judgment 
concerning the weaknesses inherent in the conception of 
the “Idylls of the King” is altogether penetrating : 

“The poet is undoubtedly entitled to illustrate universal 
truths by striking off a new and powerful impression from 
the unchanging types of human character; yet those who 
have no great skiil at deciphering the Hyponoia, the under- 
lying significance of the Idylls, may be pardoned for con- 
fessing to a feeling of something remote, shadowy, and 
spectacular in the company of these medieval knights and 
dames, wizards and wantons, who pass over the stage and 
perform their parts before an audience whose deeper 
thoughts have long ceased to run in the vein of fantastic 
allegory. The unreality of the whole environment inevit- 
ably diminishes the dramatic effect.” 

The compass and the manner of this study are alike 
unpretending, but there is nothing superficial in the brief 
analysis of Tennyson’s longer poems, “ The Princess,” “In 
Memoriam,” and “ Maud” (to whose originality in form and 
conception ample justice is done here), nor in the exposi- 
tion of broad artistic principles upon which the author 
bases his admiration and occasional dissent. Especially 
thoughtful and acute are Sir Alfred Lyall’s remarks upon 
metre, though there is no methodical treatment of the sub- 
ject: much delicate apprehension of the formal conditions 
of ‘Tennyson’s art is condensed in the short notice of “ The 
Daisy,” and in the examination, on page 93, of the onomato- 
peic illusion created by consummate verse. Another in- 
teresting passage establishes some curious parallels between 
the Arabic “ Moallakat ” and “ Locksley Hall.” 

Chary of comparisons, Sir Alfred leaves us uncertain 
of the rank he would assign to the great Victorian poet. 
Assuredly his praise of the acknowledged masterpieces is 
not stinted ; and for some neglected compositions, notably 
some of the plays, he would apparently claim a higher place, 
or at least more serious attention, than most other studies 
have given them. But, in a word, this little book is as free 
from exaggeration as from paradox ; it is eminently definite 
and well-proportioned, and places the conspicuous features 
of Tennyson’s achievement in a fair light. We cannot 
foresee a time which shall be indifferent to the literary idols 
of our own youth ; but the danger of misconceiving them is 
already urgent, and a monograph like this is not superfiuous. 





FICTION. 
Eicur stories of unequal length and of varying degrees of 
excellence, but all readable and fully worth republishing, 
make up Mr. Zangwill’s latest volume, 7'he Grey Wig 
(London: Heinemann, 6s.). Mr. Zangwill always séems to 
us to be at his best in his short stories, where his tendency 
to embroider and to become diffuse is corrected by the 
exigencies of space ; and, outside his wonderful studies of 
his own people, we find in this volume some of the choicest 
work he has done. First of all, we must mention two little 


stories that come very near perfection in their kind, that is as 
somewhat unpractical studies of character: “ The Woman- 
Beater,” a study of a woman that at once repels and amuses, 
but always hits the mark; and “ Chassé-Croisé,” a less 
subtle story that pleases one because it is at the same time 
ingenious and natural. ‘The most entertaining story in the 
book is certainly “ The Big Bow Mystery,” an extremely 
clever tour de force, elaborated in Mr. Zangwill’s wittiest 
manner. We entreat the reader on no account to spoil it 
by turning to the end for its solution. Another amusing 
but somewhat perverse story is “The Serio-Comic 
Governess,” which Mr. Zangwill, who never quite knows 
when or how to stop, has found particularly difficult to end. 
The remaining quartette are pathetic, two of them— 
“The Grey Wig” and “The Silent Sisters””—somewhat 
fzlsely, or at any rate very sentimentally, so. “The Eternal 
eminine” is somewhat unoriginal, except for its title, 
which one would not expect to a tale on the pathos of ugli- 
ness “ Merely Mary Hume” is the most charming of the 
four, but it is inordinately spun out. Altogether, to Mr. 
Zangwill’s reputation this book merely adds two exquisite 
little tales ; but Mr. Zangwill’s reputation is sufficiently high 
already, and there are several hours’ good entertainment 
for the reader in the remaining six stories, which, for the 
most part, maintain even if they do not heighten it. 

We must admit that we approached A Free Lance of 
70-day (London: Methuen, 6s.) with great misgivings. We 
know those Englishmen of fiction who make and unmake 
Empires in distant lands, or aid the great work of Imperial 


expansion. We know their fidgety megalomania and 
their complete want of moral prepossessions. — Fortu- 


nately we had no cause for our fears. Mr. Hugh Clifford’s 
Englishman is not an ideal person, but he is a much more 
creditable specimen of the race than the egregious Empire- 
builder who is born of a whisky-sodden imagination. — It 
is a good adventure story, in which he bears the leading 
part with spirit and sufficient life-likeness. The Malay archi- 
pelago, about which Mr. Clifford writes with knowledge, 
is the scene of his performances. ‘There is plenty of good 
fighting, love-making, and black magic, and, above all, there 
is chivalry, humility, and sympathy—great qualities in the 
English adventurer. Mr. Clifford has not only written a 
very readable romance, but he has given encouragement 
to those who still believe that the Empire contains gentle- 
men. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Nineteenth Century for May is an interesting but 
rather unequal number. Mr. Leonard Courtney contri- 
butes a short but very powerful argument in reply 
to Mr. Hobson’s attempt to question the advantage 
of foreign trade. After showing that the course of 
trade “is almost independent of political mono- 
poly” and that “it flows along in accordance with 
cheapness rather than in the sequence of the national flag,” 
and finally that the most recently acquired regions “ which 
the modern burst of Imperialism has added to the dominions 
of the Crown” are singularly unprofitable, Mr. Courtney 
comes to the consideration of the fallacy which Mr. Carnegie 
is so fond of enunciating, that home trade is necessarily 
more profitable than foreign trade. The odd thing is that 
such a thinker as Mr. Hobson should actually try to 
strengthen his arguments against Imperialism by attempting 
to show: 

(1) That the national gain from foreign trade is too 
small to be worth consideration, and 

(2) That whatever its advantage an equal advantage 
could be secured by substitution if it ceased to exist. 

We commend our readers to Mr. Courtney’s convincing expo- 


sure of these two perilous fallacies. Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell writes in his most brilliant style of 
Mrs. Carlyle and her letters. Of other articles, which 


include Radium, Irish bogs, London congestion, the 
national physique, the Church crisis, &c., perhaps the most 
informing is a contribution by Mr. Alpers on the New Zea- 
land elections. We note three facts which seem to us rather 
curious when taken in conjunction: First, that New Zealand 
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is the most Jingo—may we say the most bloodthirsty ?—of 
all the British communities ; there has been as yet not the 
faintest sign of a reaction against Imperialism. Secondly, 
that the extreme temperance party is stronger there than in 
any other part of the British dominions. ‘Thus, in 1894, 
the prohibition party carried abolition of licenses in one 
district and reduction in fifteen, while in the elections which 
have just taken place six more districts declared for pro- 
hibition and ten more for reduction. The third fact which 
distinguishes New Zealand is, of course, Woman Suffrage ; 
and it is to this circumstance as well as to the wise provision 
which closes public-houses from midday to 7 p.m. on the 
“day of polling that Mr. Alpers attributes the orderliness of 
election day. Mr. Alpers thinks that Mr. Seddon will soon 
be regarded as a Conservative, and that his power is likely 
to be upset by the growth of a new Radicalism, which will 
aim at retrenchment as well as reform. 

The contents of the second number of the Burlington 
Magazine are perhaps a trifle more solid and less variegated 
than those of the first issue, and the interest inclines more 
decidedly to the historical and archeological. The first 
article, contributed by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, sketches 
the career of Richard Beauchamp, the great Earl of 
Warwick, in the light of the Warwick MSS., and his letter- 
press is illustrated by some excellent reproductions of the 
Cottonian drawings on vellum in the British Museum. 
Amongst other contributors, Mr. Percy Macquoid, who, we 
remember, was responsible for the organisation of the Old 
English plate exhibition held recently at the Fine Art 
Society’s, writes pleasantly as well as authoritatively on this 
subject, and Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s paper on Hans 
Sebald Beham should delight the hearts of those interested 
in early German wood-cuts. Beham, though less well- 
known in this country than Diirer and Altdorfer, owes his 
comparative insignificance partly to the fact that his later 
work was largely influenced by those masters; much of 
what he executed has been attributed to Diirer. Mr. 
Dodgson, using Dr. Pauli’s new catalogue of the artist’s 
works as a text, calls attention to the earlier drawings, and 
expatiates on their marked originality. An article on 
Clifford’s Inn, so soon to disappear, has a topical interest ; 
Mr. James Weale continues his “Early Painters of the 
Netherlands,” and there is some serious reviewing and corre- 
spondence to conclude. On the whole, the magazine sus- 
tains the promise of its beginning. It can, of course, 
scarcely hope to please all its fastidious readers to an equal 
extent in every issue, and, personally, we may confess to a 
greater sympathy with the subjects treated in No. 1. How- 
ever, the number before us lacks none of the essentials of 
clearly defined purpose and conscientious workmanship ; 
qualities which should pave the road to brilliance when the 
magazine gets fairly into its stride. 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE. 


{Incorporated A.D. 1720.) 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 








Apply for full Prospectus to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary, 


Cheatre. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
HENRY IRVING’S SEASON, 
Every Evenina, at 8.15, 
“DANTE,” 


SATURDAY MATINEES, at 2.0, May 16, 23, and 
WEDNESDAY MATINEES, at 2.0, Zay 20 and 


BOX-OFFICE NOW OPEN. 
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A. H. BULLEN’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL: 4 


Book of Essays. By W.B. Yeats. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Aeady. 


FRIENDS OF YESTERDAY. By 4. . 
WILson. Iilustrated. | Ready. 


** The simple annals of the village of ‘ Sedgbrook’ are here recorded with a 
sympathy and insight that recall Mrs. Gaskell.” —Bookman. 


THOMAS CAMPIONS WORKS. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. [ Ready. 


This volume contains Campion’s Songs, Masques, and OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE ART OF ENGLISH POESY. 


THE POETRY OF GEORGE WITHER. 


Edited by F. SipGwick. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Crown 8vo 6s. net. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


“ The Editor has explored with care every trace of facts tending to clucidate 
Wither's life.”"— Manchester Guardian, 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 


By Count ANTHONY HAMILTON. Edited by Gorpon 

Goopwin. With 21 Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. 12mo, 
12s. net. 

© There is a liberal supply of portraits of famous men and beauties of the time 

the book is tastefully bound ; and Mr. Gordon Goodwin, the editor, is to be con 


gratulated on the extent of bis knowledge as exhibited both in the introduction 
and the notes.” —Athen@um., 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. Faith- 


fully translated by J. M. RiGG, with Illustrations by Louis 
Chalon. Imperial 8vo. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


“The new work will be a delight to the collector and the virtuoso.”—.Voles 
and Queries. 


** Notable for its beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell-street, 
London, W.C. 





NOW READY. 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL 
ANNUAL, 1903. 


EDITED BY 


THE HON. T. A. BRASSEY, B.A., 


F.R.G.S. 





Royal 8vo. cloth, price 15/- net. 


J. GRIFFIN & C0., 2, The Hard, Portsmouth, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 





HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


( » ADVANT. the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 

Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 

MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 


Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 
Letters and Telegrams—SECRETARY, HYDRO, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE, 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
LLANDUDNO. 
T. GEORGE'S HOTEL. Facing the sea. Grand promenade. 
The largest and oldest established. 130 Bedrooms. Near Pavilion and Pier. 
Golf Links within 10 minutes. Hydraulic Lift. Electric light throughout, 


comfortable lounges, with modern extensions and improvements, Inclusive 
terms from 10s, 6d. per day.—T, P. DAVIES, Resident Proprietor. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE success of the loan was tremendous. Thirty 
millions offered ; nearly 1,200 millions applied 
for. Quite prodigious, isn’t it? Small wonder that 
Imperialist organs are slapping themselves on the chest 
and saying that British credit is all right after all; for 
to those who take a_ merely superficial view of the 
matter—and that is all that one can expect from 
Imperialist organs — the above figures are really 
very gratifying, as long as one is_ content 
to forget entirely what British credit used to 
be: for ten years ago the mere suggestion 
of the issue of a British 3 per cent. obligation at par 
would have been regarded by investors as a delicious 
ideal beyond all the dreams of avarice. Now, weare all 
very proud because it has gone so well. Such are the 
results of placing British policy and British credit in the 
hands of an astute man of business who has brought 
Birmingham sense to bear on the problems of interna- 
tional conduct and is not afraid ot spending money in 
developing our estates. The policy may be all right 
for the estates, but even they do not seem to appre- 
ciate it very highly, judging by the extent of their two- 
penny-halfpenny contributions to the expenses. 

As to the success of the loan, it was purely super- 
ficial. One of the pundits of the financial Press, 
searching diligently tor good cheer for speculators, 
pointed out that ‘‘in ordinary times the fact that 
investors have something like 4 1,000,000,000 available 
for investment would be hailed as a strong ‘bull’ 
point”; so it would, indeed, but the *‘ fact” is on this 
occasion a complete delusion. It is generally acknow- 
ledged in the City that no loan was ever so much 
‘*stagged” as this one; and it is by no means clear 
that the genuine applications on behalf of folk with 
money really ‘‘available for investment” sufficed to 
cover the loan. It is perhaps necessary to explain, 
in th2 interests of those who are lucky enough to be 
ignorant of the jargon of the City, that stag ging a loan 
means applying for an allotment with the intention of 
selling out at once. If a premium is quoted, as was 
the case with this loan, of 1 per cent. and upwards, it 
is worth the while of some people to apply, say, for 
410,000 stock, pay the amount due on application, 
which in this case was only 3 per cent., and would 
come to £300, and snatch an immediate profit by 
selling the allotment as soon as received. It is a simple 
system, and, as long as the premium can be relied on to 
remain until after allotment, a cheap and easy way of 
picking up a few sovereigns. This is the only risk 
involved, and on this occasion even this risk was elimi- 
nated by the extension of a continental aid to gambling 
to London, where it has hitherto been unfashionable. 





This 1s the system of dealing in ‘‘results” by which 
instead of writing for allotment before selling you sell 
at once the results of your application. As long as 
results can be sold, all risk of missing your premium is 
eliminated. You can apply for the whole loan if you 
like, as long as you can find a buyer of your results, 
and a lender of the application money ; and apparently 
there is no possible risk of loss. Speculators saw this 
chance and took it greedily ; an enormous business was 
done in results—at a price slightly below the current 
premium quoted—and all the applications that were 
stimulated by this business were, as it is needless to point 
out, purely fictitious, and, so far from indicating that 
any investors had money to invest, merely proved that 
there was a horde of very needy speculators with their 
mouths wide open for a small gambling profit. 

And the poor wretches did not, in most cases, even 
get their profit. For this is a game which defeats itself 
if itis played by too many people, for the allotments 
become so small that the premium does little more 


than pay for the interest on the application money 
that has to be borrowed. And to be certain of a 
profit you must be able to be quite sure that the loan 
will be allotted pro ra/a, as they nearly always are on 
the Continent, where the system of dealing in results 
was first developed. But here we have no such tradi- 
tion, and it happened quite otherwise, for hundreds of 
speculators, remembering that in recent allotments ot 
Government loans small applicants had received a 
preference, sent in hundreds of applications for small 
amounts, each man trying to masquerade as a whole 
group of small and deserving investors; and the 
Bank of England authorities, being fully alive to the 
facts of the case, decided that no allotment at all 
should’ be made to anyone who applied for less 
than £2,000 stock. Thereby such few genuine small 
investors as applied got decidedly hard lines ; and 
a whole army of speculators who had borrowed money 
at high rates in order to have a flutter in results got 
no results, and so earned no premium, and were out 
of pocket to the extent of what they had had to pay 
for the sinews of war. And so they are bitterly dis- 
appointed, and have learnt a good lesson. On the 
other hand, the hard case of the genuine small investor 
deserves commiseration—a fact of which the Bank 
authorities are well aware. It is, indeed, contended 
that the Bank might have exercised some sort of dis- 
crimination, and weeded out the stags from the genuine 
investor. But this would have been a difficult job, 
and it would have taken a long time. 

For the Money market was absolutely drained as 
dry as a bone, and unless prompt relief had been given 
by the return of application money something might 
have given way somewhere. So far from demonstrat- 
ing that there are a thousand millions available for in- 
vestment, the rush for the loan has proved only too 
clearly how narrow is the margin of available cash in 
London. ‘The application money on the amount 
applied for came to less than 36 millions; nearly 30 
millions was ‘‘ lent” by the Bank—that is to say, were 
purely paper credit created by an entry in the Bank’s 
books. And the provision of the odd millions utterly 
disorganised the ordinary business of Lombard Street, 
stopped all discount transactions, and made the rate 
for ‘**day-to-day’”’ loans run up to 5 per cent.—1 per 
cent. above Bank rate. The tension was so severe that 
the list had to be closed before country subscribers had 
time to get their applications in, and the allotments had 
to be got out as rapidly as possible, so that the balance 
of the application money might be returned. 

Most of us are tired of the wrangle between the 
New Zealand Government and the New Zealand 
Midland Railway bondholders, a wrangle which has 
lasted for years, and in which the New Zealand Govern- 
ment has been not quite so high-handed and rapacious 
as the bondholders make out. Suffice it to say that it 
finally promised to pay the bondholders £150,000 in 
settlement of their claims, and that it now adds, as an 
afterthought, that the payment will be New Zealand 
Government Three and a Quarter per Cent. paper 
instead of the cash that the bondholders had expected. 
It is really rather outrageous. I wonder what Mr. 
Seddon would have looked like if the contents of all 
those purses that he went round collecting from his 
admirers had been 3} per cent. unmarketable scrip 
instead of the good hard sovereigns down on the nail ? 





As for prospectuses, we have had Benger’s Food, 
which went with a great rush, in spite of the big price 
asked for the goodwill, and the British North Borneo 
Company offered £200,000 Five per Cent. Bonds at 95. 
Next week there is to be a five million Brazilian Govern- 
ment loan for Rio Harbour Works at go, which should 
not be a bad semi-speculative security at the price. 

JANus. 











